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LOYALTY. 

There is no success without loyalty. The man who 
is disloyal to his superior, to his profession, or to 
his country, is disloyal to himself and to all that is 
good in him.—Colonel George W. Goethals. 











The Business Outlook. 

The forecasts of business revival now seem to be based on 
a firmer foundation than was the case several months ago. 
From time to time the optimists have pointed to the soon-ex- 
pected railroad freight rate increase and the signs of abundant 
crops as proof that prosperity was just around the corner and 





would soon “crank up” the commercial machine. The failure 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to hand down the 
railroad rate decision has hindered the return of good times, 
but there is no discounting the fact that the prospect of bum- 
per crops has aided conditions materially. Now comes another 
report that the rate decision is soon to be announced, and the 
view is taken that, whether favorable or unfavorable to the 
railroads, its appearance will serve to stimulate business. It 
has been the uncertainty that has held back the big buying the 
roads are planning to do, and it is that big buying which will 
help all lines of commerce directly or indirectly. 

President Wilson has hopes of seeing his anti-trust legis- 
lation programme go through within a few weeks, and then 
Congress will adjourn. That will help a lot, too. There may 
be legitimate criticism of some of the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation, but what the country wants worst of all is 
definite knowledge of what is ahead. Adjustment to the 
changes will come later. 

Independent telephone men, like everybody else, share in thts 
situation. They are vitally interested in the events at Wash- 
ington, and have a right to expect that the proposed laws will 
cure some of the evils under which they have labored. In the 
telephone field, as in all othet fields, the making of improve- 
ments and the extension of service, involving the expenditure 
of money for equipment, have waited on a settlement of busi- 
ness problems. When the tide begins to flow, urged on by the 








favorable influences of big crops and a general awakening of 
business activity the telephone men should be ready to take ad- 
vantage of better times. 





Collections. 

In handling collections in any line of business, the most im- 
portant thing is to educate the subscriber or patron to make 
payments promptly upon the first presentation of a bill and 
without expense to the company for frequent requests for 
payment. 

The telephone business has grown so rapidly in the past 
eight or ten years that many of the refinements and economies 
of operation have been overlookd in the stress which has been 
placed on all companies and employes in taking care of the 
business which has been offered them. The time has come, 
however, when the important qualifications of a manager of 
a telephone property lie in his ability to collect 100 per cent. 
of his charges, both for tolls and rentals. After a detailed 
study of all subjects pertaining to telephone operation, and 
after giving the telephone exchange manager full credit for 
the multiplicity of duties which attend his work, one large 
Independent company concluded that, after all has been said 
and done, the merit of a manager lies in his ability to collect 
the accounts due from subscribers. 

Often too much consideration and latitude has been given 
by managers to their subscribers, neglecting to make pay- 
ments; also frequent visits on the part of a collector to a sub- 
scriber for payment of an account, is quite apt to make the 
subscriber unmindful of his obligation to the company and 
neglectful of his accounts. A definite understanding with 
him relative to his obligation to pay his money into the com- 
pany’s office in person or by mail, promptly on the date 
agreed upon, will provide a more prompt collection and a 
better satisfied subscriber. 

Many telephone accounts are sent out for service in ad- 
vance. These bills are intended to be in the hands of the 
subscribers promptly on the first day of each quarter, or 
month, as the case may be. After bills have been rendered, 
the next important item is to educate the subscribers to pay 
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promptly at the office and not expect the company to send 
The subscriber should be told 
There should 
never be any let-up in following up the education of subscrib- 


a man to collect the account. 
of this rule before his telephone is installed. 


ers on this point from month to month, or quarter to quarter, 
depending upon how bills are rendered. 

No matter how closely accounts are watched or how much 
work is put upon them, it is only in rare cases that an ex- 
change does not have some few subscribers dropping behind. 
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It is either leniency, good will or some other sentimental rea- 
son on the part of the manager, that is responsible for de- 
linquent accounts, and the manager must educate himself, as 
well as the subscriber, to insist upon the subscriber being his 
own collector. 

When accounts do start to slip behind, nothing is as neces- 
sary as following them up continually and persistently. Time 
lost in collecting accounts is money lost and, usually, a past 


due account breeds a disgruntled subseriber. 





of patience. 


get an abstract plan into tangible form. 


store of determination. 


where. It lets you know where to go. 
possible without activity. 


constructor. 


the chance cools, is wasted. 


stant labor. 





The Genius and the Bulldog 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The bright man isn’t always the right man for the job. 
tinker is far more necessary than a ready thinker. 


Cleverness and steadiness are seldom found under the same hat. 
a distinct handicap in occupations which demand exactness and regularity. 

The brilliant man is at his best only where he finds free play for his faculties. 
can seldom be counted upon if his work does not interest him. 

If there were not men to handle the practical phases of enterprises conceived by 
their more spontaneous fellows, genius would be largely wasted. 

An idea is no better than its fulfillment. 


Half the innovations of the next decade have already been vaguely considered by 
divers persons who can’t generate enough concentration to execute their inspirations. 

The modicum of actually great men annually discovered to humanity are not neces- 
sarily notable for originality—their power is far more apt to spring from a boundless 


Leadership is oftenest gained through the rare knack of straightening the kinks out 
of the theories abandoned by feebler wills. 

Inspiration is merely a guide post—it points the direction, but doesn’t get any- 
But motion must follow notion. 


However much we owe to the instructor, our actual debt is far heavier to the 
The credit undoubtedly belongs to the man who first thought it out, but 
the cash is just as justly due to the men who first wrought it out. 

Any sound brain can contemplate a new project, but a dream is like steam—bound 
to be lost in the air if it doesn’t start something moving. 

The inventor beholds industrial revolution in his undeveloped schemes, but the 
harder headed banker can’t be impressed until he beholds a working model. 

Learn to take in hand what you have in mind. The man who knows it first must 
surrender his right to the man who shows it first. 
The wit that recognizes hot iron, without the gumption to hammer it into shape before 


Nothing happens without physical effort. The keenest brain can’t develop dynam- 
ics sufficient to raise a grain of sand. But mixed with a few drops of toil-born sweat 
and sufficient elbow grease, the human mind can devise machinery to raze Pike’s Peak. 

True ambition is inspired drudgery—a summons to consistent purpose and con- 


When tenacity is combined with sagacity, practically nothing is impossible. 
The bulldog doesn’t need to be swift. 


Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 


In some positions a steady 
Detail demands a peculiar quality 


Temperament is 


He 


It’s easy to imagine, but mighty difficult to 


Results are im- 


When you see your chance, seize it. 


His grip and his grit offset his slowness. 


























The Telephone as an Aid to a Municipal Police Force 


Description of a Police Patrol System that was Installed and is Maintained for the City of Norwood, Ohio, 
by the Local Telephone Company—Reliability the Main Issue in Such Installa- 
tions— The Efficiency of the System 


By J. E. Peavy 





Law and order that permits the members of a com- 
munity to peacefully pursue their daily vocations without 
fear of molestation to either person or property concerns 
all good citizens. The telephone man is particularly con- 
cerned, not because he has more worldly goods, or requires 
more latitude for his operations, but from the fact that the 
telephone furnishes one of the greatest facilities for effect- 
ively and efficiently executing the law and maintaining or- 
der in any community. This is true of all districts, either 
rural or city, and an investigation into this field of en- 
deavor will at once be convincing that the telephone here 
as elsewhere is winning its laurels through a unique and 
unrivaled adaptability as an instantaneous efficiency agent. 

In police patrol duty the telephone may be likened to a 
mighty Hercules doing the service of many men, for 
through its use individual efficiency may be raised 100 ner 
cent. In fact, where an up-to-date patrol system is used, 
one patrolman is equivalent to four or five without the 
facilities of such a system. 

For the benefit of those who do not have the time or op- 
portunity to visit and observe this phase of applied teleph- 
ony, a brief description of some of the requirements and 
advantages of a modern, up-to-date municipal police patrol 
system will be given, using as an example a system as ap- 
plied to the city of Norwood, Ohio. This particular sys- 
tem is known as the “Gamewell” and will serve as a fair 
example of the progress made in this branch of the industry. 

A municipal police patrol system consists cf a common 
battery central office, usually located in the central police 
station with series circuits radiating out and covering the 


entire corporate limits of the city. The number of circuits 
and police boxes per circuit are details that are governed 
altogether by local conditions. There are conditions under 
which the length of circuit and number of police boxes 





Police Patrol Central Office Switchboard. 


Fig. 1. 


per circuit are increased more than in others; for instance, 
in a section of a city where the overly ambitious and en- 
thusiastically inclined domicile or congregate, as compared 
with the conservative element that are known more by their 
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Fig. 2. Circuit Wiring for Police Patrol 






Central Office Switchboard. 
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good than bad proclivities or operations. However, length 
of circuit and number of boxes per circuit should be con- 
servatively provided for, as trouble on a circuit may dis- 
able the entire circuit and be the cause of serious compli- 
cations. 

In view of the foregoing, it is imperative that the best 














Fig. 3. Portion of Central Storage Battery Plant. 
methods of construction be applied to the outside wire 
plant. All circuits should, as far as practicable, be placed 
in cable, and when it is impracticable to do so, a good 
grade of insulated wire should be used. 

All loops, connecting street boxes with the main cir- 
cuit, should be protected with rigid iron conduit; at least 
as far as street traffic or volunteer malicious interference 
is liable to affect the operation or reliability of the system. 

Reliability should be the main issue in all installations of 
this character, for the importance of the service bears a 
close second to the fire alarm telegraph; in fact, it serves 
that purpose at times, for quite frequently a police officer 
finds occasion to turn in a fire alarm from a patrol box on 
his beat. 

Referring to the illustrations, Fig. 1 is a view of the 
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meter switches are located the line fuses and arresters. The 
circular disk apparatus shown in lower right corner of the 
panel is the patrol wagon signaling device, and standing 
on the extreme left corner of the panel shelf is the paper 
tape recording register and time stamping clock. 

The person sitting in front of the switchboard is not 
Julius Caesar, but Harry Seitz, the affable operator in 
charge of the apparatus. While Mr. Seitz, by virtue of his 
office, possesses some of the arbitrary prerogatives of 
Julius, still he is not quite so generous with them, and 
is really a splendid counterpart of the system. 

A part of the central storage battery plant is shown in 
Fig. 3. The batteries are of the two-plate type, made es- 
pecially for this class of service by the Electric Storage 
Battery Co. The cells are in series in the line circuits, and 
the number in each circuit is governed by the length and 
amount of apparatus in the circuit. 

All circuits require one-tenth ampere for reliable opera- 
tion, and the voltage to maintain this current is regulated 
by switching battery cells in or out of the circuit. 

The external appearance of a standard patrol street box 
is shown in Fig. 4, on the left, while the center view shows 
the box with the outer door open and ready for use by an 
officer. The inner compartment is shown in the view on the 
right, which gives a fair idea of the amount and the as- 
sembly of apparatus in the box. 

All of the apparatus is of a high class both in material 
and workmanship, and every feature is worked out with a 
view to reliable operation under all circumstances. The 
inner compartment of the box is not accessible to the regu- 
lar line officers, and may be opened and inspected only by 
especially designated authorities. 

By reference to Fig. 4, it may be seen frcm the dial and 
indicator at the top of the bex that seven different signals 
may be turned in to the central police office from the box, 
as follows: Fast wagcon; slow wagon; telephone; ambu- 
lance; and police reports, 1, 2, 3. The foregoing signals are 
all automatically telegraphed to the central police station 
by a code similar to the Morse telegraph code. They are 
recorded and timed on the tape recording apparatus shown 
on the central station switchboard in Fig. 1. 

To use the box, an officer first unlocks and opens the 
outer door. He then moves the pointer over the dial to the 
point the emergencies of the case require and pulls down 
the lever in center of box. The signal is automatically 
transmitted to the central office, recorded and timed on 




















Fig. 4. 


police patrol central office switchboard. The circuit wiring 
for the board is given in Fig. 2. The instruments located 
at the top of switchboard panel are the voltmeters and milli- 
ampere meters for watching and regulating the current on 
the patrol circuits. Directly beneath the meters are the 
switches for taking readings on the circuits. Beneath the 


Standard Patrol Street Box, Closed—Outer Door Open—interior View of Box Showing Apparatus. 


the tape recording apparatus previously described. The 
operator at the central station notes what is wanted and 
promptly executes the order or requirements of the officer 
turning in the signal. 

By way of example as to how an officer may be mate- 
rially aided by the system, it may be assumed that an 
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officer on his rounds or otherwise runs into or finds it his 
duty to detain one or more obstreperous individuals who 
have been imbibing too generously, or otherwise fractur- 
ing moral codes. Under such conditions a lone officer may 
have some difficulty in obtaining recognition from his new 
acquaintances, and an attempt to isolate them would be 
extremely difficult. By making good time to the nearest 
patrol box he may, by a simple operation, give a fast 
wagon signal, and in a jiffy have all of the assistance neces- 
sary, as well as a free ride for all concerned. 

In another instance, an officer finds the need of advice, 
or wishes to advise the central police office of some oc- 
currence or matter of importance. He proceeds to the 
nearest patrol box on his beat and, by means of the tele- 
phone, communicates with the desired parties without the 
loss of a moment’s time. 

The dial markings “Slow Wagon” and “Ambulance” re- 
quire no explanation, but “Reports 1, 2, 3” are important es- 
sentials of the system. A day of 24 hours is divided into 
three tricks of eight hours each, and these numbers refer 
to the trick or period of daily service; that is, the tricks 
are numbered 1, 2, and 3. Each officer is given a specific 
district to patrol, and is required to report at stated regu- 
lar intervals of time from the patrol boxes in his district. 
To turn in this report, the officer opens the door of patrol 
box, places the index on the figure corresponding to the 
trick he is working, pulls the lever in the center of box 
and the report is automatically recorded in the central 
office. 

The record does not show what officer turned in the re- 
port, but it does show what trick the officer was on and 
from the office schedule the operator at the central station 
knows what officer should be at that particular box at that 
hour of the day. Should the central station officer wish to 
communicate with the officer over the telephone, he closes 
a key on the central switchboard which rings a bell in the 





Fig. 5. 


Officer Using a Street Box in Norwood, Ohio. 


patrol box. Upon hearing the bell signal, the officer re- 
moves the receiver from the hook, places it to his ear, and 
is instantly in telephone communication with the central 
office. Other systems are arranged so that a signal lamp 
located on the top of the patrol boxes may be illuminated, 
thus giving the officers a visible signal. 
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Next to the telephone, the automatic reporting feature 
is one of the strongest points in a police patrol system, for 
through its use a maximum territory may be policed or 
supervised with a minimum number of men. Schedules 


covering a territory may be so adjusted that there may be 
small chance for an officer to warm up any corner with his 
: 





Fig. 6. Police Emergency Car in Norwood, Ohio. 
inactivity, which, of course, they rarely do, anyway; but the 
system insures the highest degree of efficiency in every in- 
dividual unit, and is daily rendering inestimable service to 
all of the larger cities in this country. 

When a signal for a patrol wagon is turned in from a 
street box, the signal does not go direct to the patrol 
wagon house, but is recorded at the central office as ex- 
plained above. The operator at central notes what is 
wanted, selects the patrol wagon nearest the box, and by 
means of the dial on the lower right corner of the central 
switchboard, gives the required signal to the patrol house. 
This dial signaling device on the centra! office switchboard 
is so arranged that any combination of street box numbers 
may be quickly set up and repeated to the patrol houses. 
By this arrangement the central police office has complete 
supervision of all circuits and calls on the system, which 
enables the officials to be promptly and fully advised of all 
operations in and about the city. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it will be seen that there are two 
keyholes in the outer door of street patrol box. The key- 
hole at the left of door is for use by an officer only, but 
the one in the center of the door may be used by both 
officers and citizens. A reliable citizen may be given a 
key to a nearby patrol box. In case of emergency an 
officer may be promptly called by merely inserting and 
turning the key in the citizens’ keyhole. This operation 
gives ‘a signal to the operator on duty at the central office, 
who promptly rushes one of the city’s “finest” to the box 
from which the call originates. 

An officer using a box is shown in Fig. 5. The rigid 
conduit protecting the wires entering the box are attached 
to the box and pole above the box. 

A police patrol system would not be complete without 
other facilities to aid in promptly executing orders, hence 
the handsome police emergency car shown in Fig. 6. To 
obtain a ride in this high-class car, it is only necessary to 
“start something” and one’s ambition will be promptly 
gratified. 

With the equipment described, it goes without saying 
that nothing but the straight and narrow path is open to 
lawbreakers, and the best assurances of peace and protec- 
tion are afforded all cities having a complete system of 
this character. 

It will be noted that the system is very complete in 
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detail, and that every form of emergency has been pro- 
vided for in the automatic signaling function; but notwith- 
standing this, the larger percentage of traffic is handled 
through the medium of the telephone. 

It may also be of interest to mention that the patrol 





c. L. Kendall, Chief of Police. 


system described above furnished, instailed, and is 
maintained for the city of Norwood by the local telephone 
company. 

L. O. Saur holds the responsible position of director of 
public safety for the city of Norwood and C. L. Kendall is 
the efficient and popular chief of the police department. 


Was 





Underground Cable Contract. 

As stated by TELEPHONY’s New York correspondent sev- 
eral weeks ago, there have been under advisement certain 
cable improvements by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Western Union Telegraph Co. and the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. It had been understood that there 
was a possibility of the Ainerican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. selling its cable between New York and Philadelphia 
tu the Western Union, and then building a new subway 
between the two cities which would be of more modern 
type and serve better as 2 central link in the underground 
chain from Boston to Washington. The latter construc- 
tion, it was estimated, would be well over $1,000,000, the 
cost of which would be parily made up by the price ob- 
tained for the existing subway. 

Any developments along these lines, according to in- 
formation received by TELEPHONY’s’ correspondent, de- 
pended largely on whether the Postal Telegraph Co. se- 
cured an underground cable between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. It has now been learned that this cable will 
be in existence before very long. The Postal company 
has the Pennsylvania Railroad right of way between the 
two cities, the most valuable of all rights of way. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has placed a contract with the 
National Fire Proofing Co., of Pittsburgh, for clay con- 
duits, for the purpose of subwaying all telegraph lines 
on its tracks between New York and Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to the latest information the first section of this 
cable has already been placed. 

The road will place its own wires underground, and it 
can be authoritatively stated that under the contract ar- 
rangement between the Postal company and the railroad, 
the Postal will be allotted one of the conduits. Its cab- 
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ling will be strictly modern, and the cost will be con- 
siderable, although it is impossible to learn from the 
officers of the company just what the cost will be. 

The resolution of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Postal Telegraph Co. to cable their wires came as the 
result of the storm of late February and early March 
when overhead wiring between New York and Philadel- 
phia was prostrated, and telephone and telegraph service 
badly crippled. With its wires down the Postal had great 
difficulty in reaching points west and south. The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. experienced similar difficulty but 





was able to obtain the use of cable wires between New 
York and Philadelphia from the A. T. & T. Co. 
The Moral of the Salem Fire. 
In -discussing the disastrous conflagration at Salem, 


Mass., the New York Evening World says: 

“Massachusetts is still bending a thoughtful brow over 
the ruins of Salem. Everybody agrees that the one thing 
which contributed most to the spread of the fire was— 
shingles. House after house burst into flame the instant 
the rain of sparks touched the tinder-like shingle roofs. 
A dry, weathered shingle makes about the finest kindling 
known. In a closely populated town, a brisk wind carries 
flames over shingle roofs as fire sweeps over sunburnt 
prairie grass. The Bay State is using the Salem fire to 
start a strong argument against. shingles.” 

It is significant that two of the few buildings that were 
absolutely unaffected and which were in the midst of the 
salem fire, subjected to falling sparks and burning embers, 
were covered with asbestos roofing, and this will be a 
useful hint to telephone men, as well as others to give 
the roof question careful consideration when constructing 
frame buildings. 





Foreign Trade Council. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating the foreign trade activi- 
ties of the nation in an aggressive and systematic extension 
of American oversea commerce, Alba B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the National Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
Washington, May 27 and 28, has announced the personnel 
of the Foreign Trade Council created by resolution of the 
several hundred delegates from all parts of the United 
States who attended that conference. James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, is named 
as the chairman, and all sections of the country, and prac- 
tically all branches of industry, commerce, transportation 
and finance are represented among the members. Robert 
H. Patchin, formerly Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald, has been appointed secretary of the council. 
Temporary offices are established at 71 Broadway, New 
York City. 





Want Paris Plan Tried in Ohio. 

A plan for improving and cheapening telephone service 
in Ohio through almost universal connections between 
companies and ownership of instruments by subscribers will 
be laid before the Ohio Public Utilities Commission by 
Attorney John A. Cline, representing complaining Cleve- 
land subscribers. Mr. Cline will ask the commission to 
rule compelling all companies to connect with instruments 
installed by subscribers. Mayor Baker is giving the prop- 
osiation considerable study. Telephone officials point out 
that the plan failed to work in France. 





Telephone Extension in Japan. 
The expenditure for the extension of the Japanese tele- 
phone service during the coming fiscal year is estimated at 
£300,000, the same as that of last year. The number of 


telephones to be newly installed will be about 12,000. 


























Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited’—What, if Anything, Does the 


Utility Manager Lack in His Attitude to Public?—Has the Utility Incurred 
the Hate of the Public ?>—What Is the Remedy ? 


By Public Relations Engineer 


In last week’s article, an endeavor was made to show 
that there is a sense in which the mastering public “sweats” 
its serving utilities, and there are other angles from which, 
in the near future, we hope to deal with the public’s de- 
ficiencies. We hope in a later article to deal with the ele- 
ment in the public’s attitude which we shall characterize 
by the question: “Has the public an ax to grind? But in 
this article we shall follow the program laid down last 
week. We shall stick to the question set forth in the 
above headlines. Let us inquire, therefore, what, if any- 
thing, may still be lacking within the household of the 
corporation? What, if anything, is seriously lacking at 
the hands of the managers of utilities? 

I was greatly impressed by the statement which I once 
heard in an address concerning “The Man Who Is Down 
and Out.” The speaker made his hearers see clearly the 
fact that there are four different kinds of unfortunates: 

First, the unfortunate who at the outset is known to be 
blameless, or irresponsible;'and who is also known to be 
an incurable. Toward this class it is the duty of the 
public to maintain a relationship that will express its sym- 
pathy and its desire to alleviate and comfort. We want 
to look at organized undertakings, just now, as the law 
looks upon corporations—as individuals, but there need 
be little if any consideration given to the corporation that 
is incurable or bankrupt. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THOSE WuHo Do WELL. 


The speaker mentioned as the second class, those who 
are curable—whose physical or other defect, is known to 
have been brought about through circumstances and condi- 
tions over which the unfortunate individual, himself, had no 
control. Toward this class it is the duty of the public 
to maintain a relationship which will, so far as possible, 
make amends: An example would be, for instance, pro- 
viding the services of an employe of the board of hea!th, 
when through failure of the public to maintain the general 
sanitary condition of sewers, etc., a family, or an individual 
has become infected with a disease, or a contagion has 
become epidemic in a community. 

Would it not be in harmony with the principle laid down 
by the speaker in behalf of this class, if a “Good Will Fel- 
lowship,” or a Board of Public Sentiment corresponding to 
our present board of public health, were to administer re- 
lief in a similar fashion in every instance where an epi- 
demic of ill will injured the business of an individual or 
of an organization ? 

As a third class, the speaker mentioned those individuals 
whose misfortunes are known to be the natural result of 
their own misdeeds, and who are anxious to make amends. 
Toward this class, the speaker said, it is the duty of the 
public to maintain such relationship as will afford the 
largest degree of opportunity and encouragement. 

We are told that a certain man argued thus: “Humanity 
begins with the barons—all classes lower than barons are but 
cattle.’ But, as we know, the Western Hemisphere is dedi- 
cated to the idea that a way must be kept open for every man 
to prove, if he can, that he is something more than a brute; 
dedicated to the idea that a way must be kept open for every 
individual in human form, to prove for himself, if he can, that 


he is humane—that he is a part of humanity, a full-fledged 
member of the human family. 

One of the important elements in our present perplexity 
is our failure, as a people, to realize the stupendousness 
of this undertaking—to make opportunity equal for every 
man. More especially serious is our failure to realize how fatal 
it will be to our progress, if after having held out the hope 
of equality of opportunity, we do not “deliver the goods.” 
Still more serious, perhaps, is our failure to realize that 
even the equalizing of opportunity could not possibly give 
every man an “earth with a fence around it”; could not 
make every man rich; and could not make every man “able 
to retire.” But the point to be emphasized here is this: 
Every organized undertaking that is earnestly doing its 
best to conform to the best known methods for serving the 
common good, is, in the eyes of the law and according 
to common sense and justice, entitled to the same op- 
portunity and encouragement as an individual of this 
second class of individuals mentioned by the speaker to 
whose address I am referring. 

The fourth class to which the speaker referred em- 
braces those who, while fully realizing that their misfor- 
tunes are the natural result of their own indolence or mali- 
ciousness, have not the slightest desire, intention or de- 
termination to make any amends whatever. On the con- 
trary they seek to continue the very practices which 
caused their misfortunes, and at the same time seek to 
evade, as far as possible, the consequence of their own 
misdeeds. This class includes those who seem determined 
to continue in a course which they know to be wrong, and 
at the same time seek to gather the fruits which belong 
only to men who do right. 


PUNISHMENT FOR EVILDOERS. 


The speaker said that toward this fourth class, it is the 
duty of the public to maintain a relationship entirely dif- 
ferent from its relationship toward any or all of the other 
three. 

Have we not ample evidence of a prevailing suspicion on 
the part of the public, that certain organized or incorporated 
undertakings rightfully belong in this last mentioned class? 
Is there not, apparently, a strong inclination on the part of 
the public, to extend this suspicion to the utmost limit? Jt is 
easier to suspect than to select. It is easier to class everything 
as suspicious than to make the painstaking and discriminating 
investigations which are required in order to know, with cer- 
tainty, which, if any, are wolves in sheeps clothing. 


THE EFFECT OF PREVAILING SUSPICION. 


If we are correct in this assumption that a suspicion, of 
the sort referred to, prevails, then, whether he knows 


_it or not, the competent manager of an organized business 


—most of all the manager of an incorporated utility—is 
face to face with such questions as the following: 

Does my business lean in the direction of the undertak- 
ings which are under this general suspicion of the public? 
Am I in danger of being declared infected with the gen- 
eral contagion? Am I in danger of being looked upon by 
the public as among those who are “under the ban”? Is the 
utility which I am leading; in danger of being called to ac- 
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count at the bar of public sentiment, before a commission, a 
legislature, or a court? 

If called to account before any of these bodies, to 
which class would I rightfully belong? Would I have to 
admit, eventually, that my undertaking belongs to the class 
of incurables? That by reason of adverse conditions, my 
going out of business is but a question of time? Or, 
would I belong to the class which, though defective, is 
curable and capable of continuing in business, provided the 
people can be persuaded to establish a “Good Will Fel- 
lowship,” or a “Board of Public Sentiment” to rectify those 
evils which I, alone, cannot overcome? 


Might I continue in business if circumstances and condi- 
tions beyond my control, were mastered by the public, 
or by the leaders of public sentiment? Might I con- 
tinue in business if the people, represented by a “board 
of public sentiment,” would stamp out the contagion of ill 
will after the same manner that contagious diseases are 
stamped out? Surely many of the organized undertakings 
of today belong in this class. 


But it is possible my undertaking belongs in that class 
which has been overtaken by difficulties that are but the 
fruits of past mismanagement. Possibly it is the inevitable 
outcome of past indolence or maliciousness—the natural 
consequence of the failure of the managers of the past 
to appreciate that they, themselves, as the leaders of 
big business, would eventually pass “through a slaughter 
house into an open grave” unless they changed their path of 
procedure, unless they subordinated personal selfishness to 
the common good, unless they discovered, of their own 
accord, and before others discovered it, the fact that they 
had a greater interest in good will and the common 
good; and that the common good must, therefore, be rev- 
erenced as the master or “boss” of every human endeavor. 

It is possible my business belongs to the class whose 
managers failed to appreciate or foresee the fact the 
larger and the more public an undertaking is popularly 
believed to be, the earlier it is apt to be ordered, by law, 
to subject itself as a servant to the requirements of the 
common good. If I do belong to this class, I ought to 
realize first of all that it would be impossible, even for a 
generous public, to favor my business or sympathize 
with my undertaking until convinced that there really has 
been a complete change of purpose and practice. 

For, if my undertaking belongs to the fourth or last 
class that was mentioned in the address to which I have 
referred; if the undertaking with which I am associated 
seeks more than a reasonable return, or, if it seeks to 
do anything contrary to the common good—I ought to 
know that, as fast as the public “gets wise,” my business 
must be interfered with. In other words, I must get out of 
the Louisiana lottery and the “blue sky” class, or be even- 
tually outlawed, as they have been outlawed. 

To what extent, if at all, have certain well intentioned 
managers of business failed in their efforts to convince the 
public of their desire to serve? That is the question we 
want to deal with, just now. 


We are all familiar with the deaths and the suicides 
which have occurred during the last ten years among the 
class of men formerly looked upon as commendable lead- 
ers of insurance, transportation, finance, etc.; but we are 
prone to overlook the fact that all those martyrs and 
suicides belong to the class popularly called “practical,” “hard- 
headed,” “business men.” And we are also sure to lose sight 


of the fact that it was their practices that failed. We forget 
that the failure of these men was the inevitable result of the 
false and untrustworthy theory which they followed; forget 
that back of every practice there is a theory of some sort. We 
forget then, even though these men proved the sincerity of their 
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belief in their theories and practices—even though they proved 
their sincerity by giving up their lives—those theories and prac- 
tices, once popularly approved, are now declared by law to be 
criminal. 

Let it be understood that the writer does not pre- 
sume to sit in judgment, neither as to the dead nor the 
living men who have been permitted to fill important 
places in the affairs of mankind. Let it be understood that 
no fault is being found. We want, merely, to face ev- 
ery fact that can be found and seek remedies. We must 
say, therefore, that as a people we seem to be over- 
looking the most important defect, the great lack, in the 
“make up” of these formerly commended but now con- 
demned leaders. Almost without exception they were 
dictators, or the chief clerks of dictators. 

There may be an intermediate period during which the 
people must follow “protectors” but we have passed out 
of the age of dictatorship, at the hands of a self-appointed 
business aristocracy, just as we have passed out of the 
age of dictatorship at the hands of a self-appointed relig- 
ious or political aristocracy. 

LEADERS VERSUS DICTATORS. 


It may be a long time before the public becomes master 
of the science of public relations, before a majority master 
this as yet unsuspected but universally needed, science. 
But, in America, the fear of an employer’s disfavor will 
never again determine the manner in which the employe 
shall vote. The employe may vote the same as his em- 
ployer, but when he does, it will be because he hopes 
for personal advantage, and not because, as formerly, 
he stands in awe. 

While these wage-seeking voters, whose cunning in- 
creases from year to year, are demanding and securing 
exemption from statutes enacted to restrain their own 
wage-payers, must not the manager of every important 
business awaken to the facts that wage-seekers are an im- 
portant part of his public? Is not the utility manager 
wrong in his attitude toward the public, if he feels noth- 
ing but bitterness, or if he entertains nothing but ill will 
toward this important part of his public? 

One eminent authority has said that in the administra- 
tion of public relations, each separate case must be dealt 
with separately; and that, therefore, concerning the public 
relations of utilities, even the wisest jurists, the most ca- 
pable statesmen, and the most comprehensively experienced 
business men, are lost, especially at the outset, in “a wilder- 
ness of individual circumstances or cases.” 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the average 
individual, constituting a majority of the public, feels lost, 
also, whenever he attempts to “think a way through” this 
same wilderness. Furthermore, some utility managers, 
without knowing as much as they should, have posed con- 
sciously as “knowing everything” about their business; and 
have sought by a “show” of wealth and luxury or extrave- 
gance to over-awe their public. 

Is THE UTiLiTiEs’ WoE THE SAME AS MEeExico’s? 

“The gay life of the rich is Mexico’s woe,” says the 
writer of a recent magazine article which deals with cer- 
tain phases of the difficulties of that neighboring nation. 
He tells us the poverty stricken peons fight because they 
yearn for the irresponsible ease and luxury which they 
imagine is being enjoyed by the rich. 

It would seem that, if these impoverished peons could 
be made to believe that an unchangeable difference ex- 
isted between them and their supposedly gay masters, it 
would be less difficult to keep them from fighting. For they 
would have less temptation to rebel, if they were convinced 
that they could never become human beings of the same 
sort as their masters. 
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Is it not true, that an important part of our difficulty 
rests in the fact that many individuals in human form have 
not the slightest intention, ambition or desire to prove 
themselves humane? 

One of the many who have been kind enough to write 
us concerning these articles, has said: “I enjoy reading 
TELEPHONY’s description of the “relation of man to man.” 
We are sure this friend agrees when we say that in the 
perfection of our public relations, we must provide for 
justice, as well as mercy, between those individuals who 
are humane, and those who are inhuman. 

It has been almost 2,000 years since a wise philosopher said, 
in effect, that governments are permitted or “ordained” 
by Providence, for the purpose of punishing those who do 
evil and praising those who do well. 


GETTING THE PuBLic EAr. 

The men who get “the ear”—the sympathetic attention— 
of the public, are those who seek it. Many of them are 
demagogues, it is true, but if the sympathy of the pub- 
lic must be gained, and if the demagogue is gaining it more 
than others, it might be wise to find out why an enemy suc- 
ceeds while the friend of the people fails. 

No demogogic politician or reformer ever bought a 
half-million dollar necklace for his wife; or, if he did, 
he either kept his act a secret or lost his “following.” 
I have a rather philosophical friend who is amply able to 
“sport good clothes” and associate with the exclusive so- 
cial set. But he refuses to do so, and he says his refusal 
is due to the fact that, if he allowed the papers to praise 
him as a “society swell,’ the demagogues would persuade 
the “common people” to vote his property away from him. 

Of course, there are many who can prove quite con- 
clusively that conditions should not be allowed to continue 
which enable a demagogue to do such things; and to 
this we all agree. But does not the fact still remain that 
exactly such a wrong state of affairs is actually permitted 
to exist, is existing in fact? Would it not be better to ad- 
dress ourselves to the question: What can be done for its 
removal? 

In a certain city I was riding in an automobile with a 
friend, when the man popularly supposed to be the “boss” 
of the street car system of the place, passed in his automo- 
bile at the time of the evening rush in the street cars. 

My host said: “Every school child knows that the owner 
of the finest automobile in this city is ‘the street car man’ 
—knows the street car boss’ automobile every time it 
comes in sight; and everybody who rides home in a 
crowded street car is inclined to chafe at the thought that 
the public’s streets are used by this street car man, who 
is popularly declared to be ‘too nice to ride in the cars 
he crowds the public into.’” 

Is there not a serious lack in the “make up” of every 
public utility leader who conducts himself in such a fash- 
ion that a designing demogogue can “tie a can to him’? 
Is there not something lacking, if he allows the impression 
to get out that he feels above his public? Do you know 
any utility manager who lacks this needed quality? Do 
you realize that his lack is a burden which every other 
utility must bear? Do you realize that he is a liability so 
to speak against every important organized business? 

Would it not be well for utility managers to “take a 
tip” from the demagogue—not as to the misleading of the 
people after their sympathy has been secured—but, as to 
the only way by which the sympathy or support of the 
public can be secured, even for the well meaning leader? 

The Optophone. 

At a recent.meeting of the Royal Society in London, an 
optophone, invented by Dr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe, was on view 
and a description was published in Electrical Engineering. This 
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instrument, which is an example of the ingeniov. combina- 
tion of the simple laws of optics, electricity, and acoustics, 
renders it possible for a blind person to read ordinar, type by 
ear. The construction is shown in the accompanying diagram. 

The light from a Nernst lamp passes through the holcs in 
the perforated rotating disc A, the prism B, anc t*e lenses C, 
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Details of the Optophone. 


which focus it on to the reading desk at M, in the form of a 
bright line consisting of five dots giving flashes «f different 
frequencies. The paper to be recd is placed print side down- 
wards on the desk, so that this line of recurr.ng dots falls on 
to the print, and is reflected back on to the selenium cell D. 
The resistance of this varies witi. th: .«nount of the reflected 
light. A telephone receiver F is connected in circuit with this 
cell and a battery, either directly, or through the Brown relay 
E shown in the diagram. 

As the line of print is moved slowly across the beam, differ- 
ent notes are heard in the receiver, so that with practice it 
should be possible to visualise each letter as it passes. In the 
case of the letter “L” for instance, when the upright stem of 
the letter coincides with the beam, no light would be reflected 
on to the selenium, and the telephone would be almost silent. 
As the letter is gradually passed to the right, all the dots ex- 
cept the lowest will be reflected, and the telephone will emit a 
composite note consisting of four simple notes corresponding 
to each of the four dots. When the letter had passed out of 
range all the five notes would be heard. 

Once the reader has learned to recognize the various com- 
binations of notes, any kind of type can be read. The lenses 
C are for focussing the beam of light to suit the different sizes 
of print. 





Report of Keystone Earnings. 

The earnings of the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, combined companies, for the month of June and 
for the first half of 1914, are shown in the following state- 
ment, which also presents comparative figures for last 
year: 








For Month For Six Months 
Ended. Ended. 

June 20, Year June 30 Year 
1914 Previous 1914 Previous 
Groee WarxMings ....ccececcses $111,426 $105,599 $656,248 $626,172 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 54,76 51,543 323,314 316,699 
Met TAGRIMEE 20. ccccesoces $ 56,666 $ 54,056 $332,934 $309,473 
Less Interest Charges..... 25,921 25,508 155,584 151,497 
Net Surplus $ 28,548 $177,350 $157,976 


ik noe ape ae nee $ 30,745 





Aurora Subscribers Must Use Alarm Clocks. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has notified its patrons in Au- 
rora, Ill., that it will diseontinue the practice of permitting 
operators to ring sleepers at designated hours. The company 
has been allowing patrons to leave “calls,” but lately an 
investigation showed operators were kept busy from as early as 
11 o’clock at night to 6 o’clock in the morning waking people. 








The High Price of Monopoly 


New Haven Revelations—Other Realizations 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Once upon a time the people of Chicago were confronted 
with the possibility of two telephone systems. Jhe Chi- 
cago newspapers did not hesitate to oppose the newer 
system, and they printed much to show that monopoly was 
a good thing. One newspaper, particularly, revelled in the 
thought of monopoly, big business and kindred philan- 
thropies. 

Here is what it has to say now about the revelations 
of the attempted railway monopoly in New England— 
just about ten years later: 

“People are apt to overlook that not every monopoly 
is a complete success—that monopoly works its own defeat. 
It is shown that a monopoly may carry within itself the seeds 
of disintegration. 

“It is also shown that the logic of combination and con- 
centration must take natural conditions ita account, or 
a neglect to do so spells failure for monopoly as well as 
individual enterprise.” 

And the best conclusion of all follows: 

“The fihancial and industrial history of this country is 
strewn with the wrecks of dead trusts and attempted mo- 
nopolies that went on the rocks after a brief and inglorious 
career. 

“The shipping trust, the bicycle trust, these and others 
came and-went their way. The New Haven combination 
now joins: this ghostly company of dead trusts and at- 
tempted monopolies—dead because the price of monopoly 
was too high and the returns too low. 

There you have it! The price is 190 high and the reiurns 
too low. 

How closely these words apply to the telephene busi- 
ness! It is in our own business that natural conditions 
spell failure for a monopoly. 

It is ‘in our own business that the small branches can 
only be operated profitably by the local owner. It is in 
our own business that the small branches can never collect 
the rates to help carry the burden of concentration charges. 


How familiar the New Haven charges seem to us! 
I. Unwarranted increase of liabilities. 
II. The acquisition of supposedly competing concerns 
at exhorbitant prices. 

III. Unjustifiable expenditures to 

opinion. 

IV. Careless and complacent directors. 

V. Unexplained diversion of funds. 

VI. Mysterious bookkeeping, queer 

charges, etc. 

We saw this in our early days of telephone development, 
and for a time it looked as if there was no end to the plans 
and ambition of the telephone trust. 

Fortunate indeed is the management that has awakened 
its careless and complacent directors and heeded the red 
flag of disaster so plainly revealed on the industrial right 
of way. 


influence public 


adjustments of 


The Interstate Commerce Commission finally made its 
report on the New Haven railway trouble. 
tale of financial bucaneering which made Captain Kidd look 
childish. 

Almost every financial crime was detected. Between 
$60,000,000 and $90,000,000 which once presumably belonged 
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to the stockholders was found missing. The board of di- 
rectors was branded as financial joy riders, and today its 
members are subject to criminal prosecution. 

They consciously violated the federal anti-trust law, as 
well as every state law in whose boundaries they operated. 
They thought themselves greater than the law. 


Above all the New Haven trouble deals a death blow to 
interlocking directors. Particularly does it emphasize the 
abolition of ornamental directors. 

Here was a group of respectable men, really useful as 
well as ornamental, who operated an invisible government, 
trying to achieve a corrupt monopoly, to control public 
opinion, to bribe public officials, and to defy the law gen- 
erally—all of which meant reckless and scandalous ex- 
penditure of money. No wonder the New Haven monopoly 
failed. 

In this system was 336 subsidiary companies. No wonder 
the interlocking and ornamental directors were bewildered 
—not one of you readers could keep track of 336 com- 
panies. About the only thing we could keep track of would 
be the 20-dollar gold piece handed out at the end of each 
meeting. 


The average reader thinks that the expenditures of a large 
company mean little or nothing to them because they have 
so much. 

TELEPHONY has always maintained that large as well as 
small companies are subject equally to the penalties of ex- 
travagance. A large company spends money in all its ter- 
ritory just as freely as it does in any one specific locality. 

Being scattered over large areas, and many companies, it 
takes a long while for the fruits of the extravagance to 
show up. 


It took many years, but it made its way to the top. The 
losses of some of the New Haven subsidiaries are as fol- 
lows: 

rr er ee eee $23,223,725 


New York, Westchester & Boston..... 11,457,156 
Hartford & Westchester Street Ry...... 73,394 
SOUINGOIE BMEEWET oc ccsccnssccceceocce 203,221 
Worcester Consolidated Street Ry. ..... 10,500 
Worcester & Southbridge .............. 15,580 
ee 12,535,386 
Rhode Isiend company ...........c.00- 18,352,336 

RE ee ere 


This is a tidy loss—and there was no competition at all. 

It is the unfolded tale of monopoly. Truly, monopoly 
must contain within itself the germ of inevitable failure. 

What a pity that some lessons cannot be driven home 
before other great failures take place. 


New York and Wall Street, of course, have been nutured 
on the belief that monopoly was the natural haven of 
finance. They have made their bed, and naturally will 
have to lie in it. 

Naturally New York is more or less gloomy, and well 
they may be gloomy, if one analyzes the conditions as they 
confront the doses which Wall Street has received. 


Strange to say, not one of their woes and forebodings 
will have any disastrous effect on the rest of the country. 
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The penalty of extravagance and monopoly will be borne 
alone by New York, and New England as well. 

It is naturally feared that New Haven will yet go into 
receivers’ hands. This will cause still greater losses and 
will work greater ruin to the institutions that invested 
their funds in this sacred security. 


It is known that there are some nasty disclosures to be 
made in connection with the Claflin dry goods failure. 
They did business on a basis which would make a bandit 
blush. They raised money from banks, and made no effort 
at all to even base the credit. 

It reveals that men in high financial circles have been 
easy marks, and have shown the sublime faith usually 
shown by children only. 


New York may well be uneasy over the disclosures in 
Rock Island, Alton, and New York Central. There has 
even been worry about the New York Central dividend, and 
there is now a gnawing fear that this dividend will be dis- 
continued. 

They also fear that the Chesapeake & Ohio will stop 
its dividends; that the Baltimore & Ohio will stagger under 
its burdens, and stop its annual 6 per cent. 


New York knows that great financial troubles overhang 
Missouri Pacific, Katy, Frisco, Rock Island, Rio Grande, 
and a dozen others. Strange, too, every one of them are 
owned, operated and controlled in New York. 

The poor old beast of burden has been given the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. 


No wonder European sources are unloading their Amer- 
ican stock. No wonder there is a shrinkage in the de- 
mand for New York born securities. No wonder there is 
worry over the payment of the heavy maturities so soon 
due. 

A great house has been built upon the sand, and it will 
never survive when winds blow and rains beat. 


Not one of the railways in question is actually losing 
money. Every one of the roads is earning from $10,000 
a mile up. Even a child knows that such a gross earning 
per mile will pay good returns upon an honest valuation. 

It is a pity that the Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not begin business right after the Civil War. 


The world was once shocked when the Union Pacific, 
Erie and other minor roads were pillaged. That was when 
Daniel, Jay, Jim and Commodore ran wild with their own 
printing presses. It was too much trouble to have stock 
certificates printed by outsiders, so they ran their own. 

Daniel Drew, Jay Gould, Jim Fisk and Commodore Van- 
derbilt were suffered to be railway looters—but they were 
amateurs. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has returned a 
stinging indictment. Will it be but an indictment? Does 
anyone believe that a mere indictment will have any effect 
upon the men in charge of railway financing? 

High financiers know that while they may be caught, and 
possibly reproved, they will not be compelled to disgorge. 
They simply remain in undisturbed possession of their ill- 
gotten gains. They simply have gotten away with it, and 
will continue to do so. 


Let us hope that the New England judges and juries will 
take a clear view of the restitution suits, and give some 
substantial results to ‘the innocent stockholders; and at 
the same time warn the ambitious and unscrupulous finan- 
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cier that it is a perilous undertaking to betray a trust. 
This is almost necessary if American finance is going 
to be put on a cleaner basis. 


How absurd it is for anyone to accuse a president as 
being responsible for hard times, or to lay the present dull- 
ness in financial circles to tariff or currency acts. 

It is a plain case of reaping the whirlwind. They sowed 
the wind long ago. But the best part of the deal is that 
the sowers can not get from under. 


In each and every case, the financial troubles of the 
giants has been due to foolish indulgence in dreams of em- 
pire, reaching out too far, unwilling to co-operate or to 
connect with the small fellow; acting as a hog, unwilling 
to let others feed even on the remains of the trough. 

Even if these branch lines had been honestly bought, they 
would never pay. 

It gets back to local ownership. This is a natural rift 
which has smashed so many budding trust ambitions. It 
is the rift that would have smashed the proposed tele- 
phone trust. 

Luckily reason prevailed and the telephone trust was 
saved from its folly. Had it bought and operated the three 
million stations it now cheerfully connects with, instead of 
only connecting with them as it does, there is no doubt in 
any man’s mind that New England would be mourning 
another disaster. 


The hope and success of the telephone business lies in 
the adjustment of the conditions which will make every 
local spot pay. 

There is absolutely no sense in having a set of books 
dotted with red ink, when it is so easy for local interests 
to make the business good. There are so many local plants, 
which, with a little encouragement, financially and other- 
wise, would not only pay 8 per cent. dividends locally but 
would make more profitable feeders to the long distance 
company. 

The principle of “whole hog or none” or the dog in the 
manger, must be entirely eliminated. The dog could not 
eat the hay but the horse could. 

The telephone trust cannot operate a small plant profit- 
ably but some local stockholders can. 


The greatest discovery of the generation is that trusts 
should save their nickels and spend their pennies. 


The dancer must pay the fiddler. 


MORAL: 





How the Telephone Saved a Wheat Crop. 

During a recent thunderstorm in the vicinity of King- 
man, Kan., which occurred about 10 p. m., lightning struck 
and set fire to a field of shocked and standing wheat. 
The telephone was resorted to by those who witnessed 
the spectacle, as a means of summoning aid to save the 
crop. In describing the occurrences which followed the 
Kingman Journal says: 

“A few minutes later motor cars from every direction 
were speeding toward the spreading flames. Soon 5() 
men were fighting the fire with the desperation and de- 
termination of Mexican Maderists. The fire was soon 
extinguished, but not until 16 acres of shocked and stand- 
ing wheat belonging to Ab Warrell had been burned. The 
loss of that small number of acres of 1914 wheat is a 
big one and we dare not think of what it might have 
been had not help arrived before the fire got away. Oh, 
those wonderful telephones and automobiles and still more 
wonderful Kansas that grows wheat so tall it attracts the 
fire of the lightning.” 











The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


“We were considering the condenser as used in a transmitter 
circuit to overcome the effect of a retardation coil,” began Mr. 
Barrows at the meeting the following week. 

“That brings us to a discussion of another principle of con- 
denser action. In this circuit (Fig. 115) we have a condenser 
cut across the battery. Normally it is charged to its capacity 
at the voltage of the battery, or rather the circuit in which it 
is connected is. Now if we begin using the transmitter, we 
dissipate or expend energy at the induction coil. 

“The retardation coil retards the free passage of current and 
the result is an insufficient supply. To overcome this we draw 
a supply from the condenser, which does not completely dis- 
charge unless its entire store of electricity is required. During 
the brief intervals when the transmitter is offering resistance 
‘o the current flow, the condenser recovers its level. 

“In the receiver circuit, the action is similar to that we saw 
in connecting a condenser to an alternating machine. As you 
know, the secondary of a coil is ‘actuated by the increase and 
by the decrease of current through the primary winding. 
The polarity or direction of the current flow is reversed as 
often as the volume of current in the primary increases or 
decreases. 

“Another use to which we may put a condenser is to connect 
it directly in the talking or line circuit to overcome distances 
or retardation. 

“Suppose, for instance, we had a long line on which it was 
necessary to use a high wound relay of, say, 500 ohms. In 


Fig. 115. Condenser and Retardation Coil Relations. 




















this circuit (Fig. 116), the high wound relay is necessary for 
signaling purposes, but without the condenser with its small 
store of electricity held in reserve, the relay would cut down 
the efficiency to such an extent that talking would be almost 
impossible. Only in extreme and very special cases is it neces- 
sary to have a relay in circuit.” 

“T have been looking over some circuits when two or more 
condensers are used together,” said the Doctor. “What effect 
does that have?” 

“Similar to that of resistance coils. By connecting to resist- 
ance coils (Fig. 117-A) in multiple as we say or parallel, we 
cut the resistance in half; that is one-half the total of both coils 
is their combined resistance. Now connect them in series. Here 
(Fig. 117-B) we have the same as a single coil wound to 1,000 
ohms. 

“Now let us see how condensers will look connected in vari- 
ous ways. Here (Fig. 117-C) we have two 1 mf. condensers 
in multiple so that we can get the full discharge of each out 
upon the line. In this sketch (Fig. 117-D) we have a reversed 
condition. We have the two condensers but can get only the 
discharge of one out upon the line, as the two plates which 
are connected together neutralize each other and really have 
no charge at all.” 

“I think current must pass through the condensers,” said the 


Doctor. “If it does not, the plates could be put in separate 
cases and any chance of becoming short circuited avoided.” 
“Well, Doctor, you are going in a little deeper than I am 
prepared for tonight. You might make some experiments when 
opportunity offers. You might connect two condensers as I 
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Condenser as a Shunt for Resistance. 











Fig. 116. 


have shown here (Fig. 117-D), charge them, put your receiver 
across the inside plates x, x, and see if you get a discharge. 
Or again, connect three in series like this (Fig. 117-E), charge 
them, then carefully disconnect them and test the middle con- 
denser. If you find it charged, you may be certain the cur- 
rent passed through the other condensers. I think you will find 
there is a reason for rolling the two plates together.” 

“What do you mean by an open condenser? It seems to me 
it is always open, so to speak.” 

“It usually refers to the clip or contact which is connected 
to the tin-foil being disturbed enough to break the connection. 
Holding a hot soldering iron on the clip too long will often 
open the inside contact. Bending the clip or twisting it with 
pliers will also do the same thing. 

“The operator’s equipment, except the movable parts which 
are subject to wear from handling and use, is not frequently 
in trouble. That is, of course, if all joints are properly sol- 
dered and the equipment and forms securely strapped to offset 
any vibration. The greatest source of trouble is with the flex- 
ible cords and the hard rubber parts which are easily broken 
if dropped. The handling and care of the transmitter and re- 
ceiver are points to be taken up with the operators. 

“When there are several operators, some individual peculiari- 
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Fig. 117. Resistances and Condensers. 


ties will develop. I have seen an operator’s set turned in day 
after day as being out of order and the most careful tests would 
not show any trouble, still it would keep coming back for re- 
pairs. For sanitary reasons it is best to have an operator re- 
tain the same set. As a last resort, in some cases, we put on 


a new set of cords and reversed the transmitters and receivers 
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on two sets and then changed the operator’s mark or tag. 
Every one would then be satisfied. 

“Then again the set would come back from the second oper- 
ator as being out of order. In a case of that kind, it is safe 
to assume that there is something wrong which develops only 
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Fig. 118. Operator’s Transmitter Without Retardation Coil. 


when the set is in actual service. An operator soon becomes 
very sensitive to variations in transmission and, as a usual 
thing, her complaint that something is wrong merits atten- 
tion. 

“Now I wish to go back to the retardation coil for a moment. 
It has another function besides the one already mentioned; that 
is, it offsets the possibility of cross talk. 

“We know that each operator’s circuit must be connected to 
the same bus bar; that is, fused individually from the same 
battery. You see the circuits (Fig. 118) are practically cross 
connected at the bus bar. The flow of current in one set, upon 
meeting the resistance of the transmitter, is liable to be forced 
back or momentarily blocked and would seek a path to the 
other pole of the battery through the other set, either when it 
is at rest or when, by its action, it offers low resistance. The 
action set up in the secondary winding causes the cross talk. 

“By inserting the retardation coil, the path back to the bus 
bar is effectually closed. Here (4) is where the retardation 

coils should be placed. The dotted lines show the condensers. 

“There is one other point to the operator’s portable set, and 
that is the plug and jack by which the set is connected to the 
equipment. There is one standard way of connecting them, a 
twin plug being used. The original idea was to use one plug 
for the transmitter and the mate for the receiver (Fig. 119-4). 
That appears, upon first thought, to be the logical method. It 
soon developed that an operator, even though the plug was 
marked as to which side should be up, repeatedly inserted the 
plug wrong side up. Then sometimes the repairman would put 
the shell of the plug on the wrong way. 

“To overcome these difficulties, the arrangement was changed 
(Fig. 119-B), putting the transmitter on the tips and the re- 
ceiver on the sleeves of the plugs. 

“There is another and particular reason for using the tip 
for the transmitter: That is the battery side of the circuit 
and in inserting the plug, the operator’s hand cannot come in 
contact with battery. Operators are sometimes very sensitive 
to electric shocks and it is best to protect them in every way 
possible. 

“Ordinarily each position is fitted with two operator’s jacks; 
that is, two pairs of single jacks. The extra jack is used by 
supervisors in case they wish to listen to one operator’s work. 
It is generally conceded that this practice is not helpful as an 
operator will be very careful not to make mistakes under such 
conditions. A more practical use for this jack is to allow 
students to listen in on a position so as to become familiar 
with the routine of operating. Later, of course, they can ex- 
change places, allowing the operator to supervise her work.” 

“Are there separate fuses for each transmitter?” Frank in- 
quired. 

“Yes. Both sides of each circuit are fused. If, by any ac- 
cident, the resistance of the circuit is shorted out or a ground 
develops, one or both fuses will blow protecting the transmitter 
and other parts from damage.” 

“If a fuse blows, I suppose the first thing to do is to put 
in a new one?” 
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“That is generally the first thing one tries to do, but it will 
not always ‘stay put’, as the saying is. This will be the case 
if the trouble is permanent. If the new fuse holds, it is well 
enough to leave it, but generally the trouble, if intermittent, 
will develop to a permanent state sooner or later.” 

“If the new fuse blows, I ’spsse the next thing is to hunt 
the trouble,” commented Frank. 

“That is the usual sequence. Open the circuit at different 
points leading from the battery until you come to the section 
which blows the fuse.” 

“Why not find him first off?” asked Germany. 
sure to come back.” 

“That is usually the case and it is, I believe, maintained by 
some practical men that an effort should be made to locate the 
causes of trouble before the trouble actually occurs. To a 
certain extent, frequent and periodical inspections are made 
for this purpose. 

“In exchanges where men are available to do this work, it is 
a commendable practice, but in a small exchange, I have found 
such work to be a sort of a rainy day job. There is generally 
some definite case of trouble to be looked after, instead of 
looking for one that has come and gone. 

“When our new system is installed, we may undertake to 
forestall trouble by making inspections of the principal circuits 
and equipment. I once had some peculiar and rather unsatis- 
factory experiences in classifying trouble under two  sub- 
divisions, preventable and unpreventable. I must admit one list 
did show that 70 per cent. of all our trouble could have been 
prevented by inspection at more frequent intervals. I remem- 
ber one instance where the engineer took exception to our 
classification. 

“A cyclone crossed the line and blew two perfectly sound 
trees into the line. In view of the fact that effort had been 
made to cut those trees (in fact, every tree that would reach 
the line) without success, we classed the ten opens as unprevent- 
able trouble. The engineers went ahead and cleaned up our 
columns of unpreventable trouble, even breaks from lightning, 
except arrester trouble resulting from proper action of the de- 
vice. In some cases grounded carbons or blown fuses are not 
classed as trouble owing to the fact that those devices are de- 
signed and used for the purpose which we know must result 
in trouble. 

“Anticipating trouble and preventing it is a very plausible 
and interesting feature of the business, but it can easily be 
carried to extremes. For instance, the cost of prevention may 
far exceed the cost of repairs had the trouble been allowed to 
develop. Suppose, for instance, we set out to inspect our in- 
struments on the farmers line once a month. From our records 
we find that we have cleared two cases of trouble during the 
past month, one of which an inspection would have prevented. 
The cost of making the inspection would have been almost three 
times that of clearing this case of trouble. Brief and tempor- 
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ary interruptions to service are expected and our contracts, in 
general, so provide. 

“Well, we have drifted so far away from our subject that 
I guess we will stop for tonight. You might look over this 
cord circuit between now and our next meeting and become 
familiar with or inquisitive about it.” 

(To be continued.) 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Ohio Merger Application Filed. 

Formal application to carry out the proposed merger of 
15 Independent telephone companies in Ohio was recently 
filed by H. M. Daugherty and Karl Burr, attorneys repre- 
senting the new organization, the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., of which S. G. McMeen is to be president and Frank 
A. Davis, both of Columbus, is to be chairman wf the 
board of directors. Two applications were filed, one ask- 
ing permission to merge the companies and the other ask- 
ing permission to issue the securities necessary to exchange 
for the securities of the proposed constituent companies 
and to finance the new organization. 

According to an interpretation of the Ohio law, made by 
various legal authorities, the merger cannot take place 
until the Ohio Public Utilities Commission shall have made 
a full valuation of all the properties and fixed the rates, 
a proceeding which would require from eight months to 
two years. Attorneys for the companies do not share this 
view. Under section 614-61 of the laws relatinz to utilities 
it is stated: “No consolidation, purchase, lease ur con- 
tract by which two or more teléphone companies merge 
or operate their lines or plants jointly or in connection 
with each other, shall become valid or effective until after 
the commission shall have ascertained and determined the 
valuation as provided in this act, upon which the rates, 
tolls, charges and rentals are based, and also shall have 
fixed and determined such rates, tolls, charges and rentals 
so to be charged.” 

Attorneys for the company explain that the clause in 
question was intended to safeguard the merger of compet- 
ing telephone companies. 

All of the telephone companies involved were asked by 
the commission last April for a valuation of their proper- 
ties as of July 1. In the event immediate report is made on 
these valuations it is said that the commission may be able 
to check them up and act on the consolidation without 
making a separate appraisal. 


Physical Valuation of Cleveland Property. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has four men in 
Cleveland at work on a physical valuation of the property 
of the Cleveland Telephone Co. It is expected they will 
be engaged in the work until December. An appraisal of 
the outside property will first be made and when this is 
completed the commission plans to set men at work on 
the books and records of the company. 

This is the first big physical valuation job undertaken by 
the public utilities commission since the public utilities law 
was amended by the legislature in 1913, giving authority 
to do this work. About $50,000 was appropriated to defray 
expenses of making such appraisals. In the past, in passing 
on bond issues, the commission has been forced to accept 
the applicant’s statement of the value of its physical 
property. 

The telephone company is co-operating with the com- 
mission’s representatives in every possible way and is said 
to be anxious that the work be completed early, so it can 
get its money for improvements. 


Merger Ordinance at Texarkana. 
The East Side City Council at Texarkana, Ark., has unan- 
imously passed, after several months’ discussion, an or- 
dinance requiring the Texarkana Telephone Co. to take 








over the plant of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. in that city, and operate the combined system from 
one plant. The company may operate under either of the 
two existing franchises. The ordinance requires a $5,- 
000 bond to be filed with the city as a guarantee of ef- 
ficient service on behalf of the patrons. The company 
must make the cut over to one exchange and operate there- 
from within four months after accepting the »rovisions of 
the ordinance. 





The Telephone Appraisal in New York. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York to limit its valuation of the tele- 
phones to those of New York city, the committee of 
experts appointed by the New York Telephone Co., with 
F. B. H. Paine as chairman, is going on with its own pro- 
gram of appraising the property of the company through- 
out the state. This is an investigation entirely separate 
from that undertaken by the commission, but its results 
will be at the service of the commission, and the com- 
pany, it is said, is glad to co-operate with William Mc- 
Clellan, the commission’s engineer. 

The commission is said to have been informed by more 
than one firm of public accountants that it will be quite 
impossible with the $100,000 voted by the last legisla- 
ture, to make even an examination of the books of the 
New York Telephone Co., without going into the. physi- 
cal appraisal of its property. In the city of New York 
there are 24,881,981 units to be valued, differing from a 
parcel of real estate to a telephone receiver or a mile of 
wire, and even when these have been appraised there will 
still remain the apportionment of their cost to the local 
and the long distance service, and a consideration of intangi- 
ble values. In New York city there are 4,000 blocks, in 
each one of which the telephone apparatus must be ap- 
praised separately. 

In answer to the objection made by the commission that 
any attempt to make an appraisal of the entire state 
would result in delay, the company takes the view that as 
the work in the city is far more complicated and diffi- 
cult than that in the country, and as its investigators will 
be at work in the districts outside the city at the same 
time as another corps is at work there, the count may 
actually be completed up-state before it is finished in 
New York city. In the Woolworth Building alone, and 
in several other of the large office buildings downtown, it 
is reckoned that there is more telephone apparatus than 
in the whole city of Elmira, and so the work in New York 
city is likely to be proportionately difficult. 

It has also been represented to the commission by the 
New York Telephone Co. that, apart from the question 
of time, experience has shown that it is impossible to ap- 
praise satisfactorily the telephone system of a single city, 
because of inability to apportion the investment between 
toll and local service for rate fixing purposes. In the 
last three years five rate cases have come before the com- 
mission dealing with single localities, and not one of 
them, it is-said, has been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on the evidence presented. 

In order to arrive at unit costs of each class of mate- 
rial in different parts of the state, the company will divide 
the state into seven districts, and will conduct the in- 
vestigation of costs in each of these separately. The 
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company is assisted considerably in this by the fact that 
for the last three years its accounts have been so kept 
that it can tell precisely how much the additions and 
changes of its equipment during that time have cost. 

In order to recruit men fitted for the appraising work 
and to give them the knowledge which it will need, the 
New York Telephone Co. has set up in Brooklyn a school 
where its corps of field_appraisers may be trained. 

The personnel of the committee appointed by the New 
York Telephone Co. to. make an independent appraisal 
of its property is notable. Its members, in addition to 
F. B. H. Paine, chairman, are H. P. Gillette, J. A. Stewart, 
Gen. George H. Harries, H. Hobart Porter and Russell 
Robb. 

Mr. Paine is a counselor to the management of public 
utilities and has had much experience in the construction 
operation, and management in general of public utility com- 
panies, especially with the power and transmission devel- 
opments in Western and Central New York and with 
telephone appraisals elsewhere. 

Mr. Gillette has had wide experience in appraising prop- 
erties of public utility companies throughout the United 
States. He is chief editor of Engineering Contracting, and 
the author of “Hand Book of Cost Data” and other works 
on engineering economics. He was chief engineer of the 
Railroad Commission of Washington during 1906-07 and 
conducted an appraisal of all the railways in that state. 
Since then he has been engaged on appraisal and rate 
analyses involving over 40 utility companies, principally 
electric light and power, traction, and telephone proper- 
ties in various parts of the United States. 

Mr. Stewart has been engaged in engineering and execu- 
tive work in the telephone field in New York and other 
states for over 20 years and is at present general mana- 
ger of the New York Telephone Co. He is a member of 
committee on valuation representing telephone and tele- 
graph companies before the valuation board of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

General Harries is vice-president of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. of Chicago. He is president of a number of public 
utility companies in various sections of the United States 
and he is also an ex-president of the American Electric 
Railways Association. 

Mr. Porter is a member of the firm of Sanderson & 
Porter and is president of the American Water Works & 
Electric Co. The firm of Sanderson & Porter is now en- 
gaged in the appraisal of the properties of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. 

Mr. Robb is a member of the firm of Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sanderson & Porter, Stone & Webster, and H. M. 
Byllesby & Co are engaged in the organization and man- 
agement of a large number of public utilities throughout 
the United States and have had great experience in the 
appraisal of properties of all kinds. 





Maryland Commission on Telephone Overloading. 


“Overloading” of telephone lines has been forbidden by 
the Maryland Public Service Commission in rendering a de- 
cision on the complaint against the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore in the matter of telephone 
rates and service. One of the matters concerning service 
passed upon by the commission was the question of ex- 
tension of the company’s lines. In certain instances the 
company’s lines were shown to be overloaded and the com- 
mission rules that such a condition should not be allowed 
to continue, holding that if intending, subscribers cannot 
be accommodated without unduly interfering with other 
subscribers, they should be held off until such time as the 
number of applicants is sufficient to justify the equipment 
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necessary to give adequate service. The commission dis- 
cusses the matter of extensions of public utility service as 
follows: 


The company cannot be expected to make extensions 
of its lines which will cause a permanent loss. In other 
public service enterprises it is not unusual for extensions 
to be made where the situation presents a reasonable pros- 
pect for the deveicpment of a paying business; and there 
is no reason why a telephone company should not take 
similar risks, and where ii clearly appeared that existing 
patrons of a utility were deprived of adequate service hy 
reason of the deficiency of equipment, a commission wcould 
order the necessary additional equipment, although a tem- 
porary loss to the company might result, if the total rev- 
enues of the company were sufficient to yield a profit. he 
duty to serve does not, in all cases, impose upon the serv- 
ing company the obligation to serve when its capacity to 
do so is exhausted. The innkeeper is not obliged to take 
in a traveler after all his rooms are occupied. A steam- 
boat cannot be required to take on passengers after its 
legal quota is on board. It would be a reasonable rule to 
prohibit the taking on of passengers by a railroad com- 
pany or a street railway company after a certain number 
had boarded the cars. The difficulties encountered in en- 
forcing rules in the last two cases are not present in tele- 
phone traffic. : 





Settlement as to Southern Indiana Rates Probable. 

It is probable that, following the several hearings on 
appeals for adjustment of the rates of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Southern Indiana, there 
will be a settlement shortly by agreement. This is the 
information that comes from the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. Under the plan of settlement proposed, it is 
stated, no rates now in existence will be raised. The 
company will file a revised schedule, and in this new 
schedule all inequalities and discriminations are to be 
eliminated. 

Following the filing of this schedule of rates it is likely 
the commission will call a hearing at Indianapolis for 
all the Southern Indiana companies to ascertain whether 
the subscribers and patrons are satisfied with the new 
plan of settlement. It is understood the patrons in the 
towns affected have expressed themselves as being satis- 
fied if the company is not permitted to increase rates. 

This proposed plan of action brought to a sudden end 
the hearing in Princeton, Ind., for increase of rates at 
that point and at Patoka and Petersburg. It also affects 
the petition of the Cumberland company at Evansville, 
New Albany, Oakland City, Petersburg, Winslow, Hosmer 
and their environs. 


To Test Nebraska Law as to Telephones in Depots. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission has been granted a 
mandamus by Judge Stewart of the equity division of the 
district court at Lincoln, Neb., compelling the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. to place a telephone in its station at 
Panama, Neb. The company gave notice of an appeal to 
the supreme court. This is a test case to determine the 
constitutionality of the law passed by the legislature of 
1909, requiring railroads to supply telephone service in 
their stations without compensation. The company con- 
tended that in passing the law the legislature exceeded its 
police power; that the law is an interference with the 
Interstate Commerce Act; that the law was not properly 
signed by the presiding officer of the state senate; and 
that it is no part of the duties of a common carrier to fur- 
nish telephone service to the public. 








Missouri Commission Advises Compromise. 

The Public Service Commission of Missouri last week 
considered the application of citizens of Brimson, Mo., 
and vicinity for permission to install an exchange of the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Bethany, in Brimson. The 
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application was resisted by the Mutual Telephone Co., which 
has an exchange there, on the ground that the present 
telephone service is adequate. 

Commissioners J. M. Akinson and John Kennish, who 
took the case under advisement recommended that the 
parties to the controversy make an cffort to effect a com- 
promise within ten days, and to notify the commission. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 8: Application by the Southwestern Home Telephone 
Co. of Redlands, San Bernardino County, asking authority to 
execute its promissory note in the amount of $4,500, with in- 
terest at a rate not to exceed 8 per cent. per annum. 

Case No. 603: Decision rendered on June 26 in the case 
of Reedley Telephone Co. vs. L. O. Clough, J. E. Anderson, 
G. E. Schroeder, Anto Hanson, and J. W. Galle, holding that 
the connection of L. O, Clough is situated within the regular 
exchange radius and receiving such service, and should be 
required to pay the regular monthly rate of $1.50. 

Application No. 1186, decided June 27, authorizing the Con- 
solidated Utilities Co. to issue 15.8 shares of its capital stock, 
of the par value of $1,500 in renewal of a note now due, pro- 
ceeds of which were used for additions to plant. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 17: Orders requiring a number of telephone com- 
panies to discontinue special rates to stockholders were en- 
tered. The companies are as follows: Elizabethtown Mutual 
Telephone Co., Elizabethtown, Ill.; Dorchester Telephone Co., 
Dorchester, Ill.; Farmers’ Telephone Co., Sandwich, IIl.; 
Sailor Springs Telephone Co., Sailor Springs, Ill.; Kilbuck 
Telephone Co., Monroe Center, [Il.; Seigel Mutual Telephone 
Co., Seigel, Ill. 

July 17: The Automatic Home Telephone Co. was given 
permission to operate its lines in connection with the Cullom 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Cullom, IIl., and the Chatsworth 
Telephone Co., of Chatsworth, IIl., under agreement made be- 
tween those companies. 

July 21: Hearing in the application of The People’s Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, Ill, for permission to increase its 
capital stock in the amount of $15,000. 

July 21: Hearing on the application of the Calhoun Farm- 
ers’ Co-Operative Telephone Co. for authority to change rates. 

July 22: Hearing of the case of the Pike County Telephone 
Co. vs. H. G. Noble, et al., to restrain the respondents from 
constructing an exchange in the village of Perry. 

July 22: Hearing on the petition of the Williamsville & 
Sherman Telephone Co. of Williamsville, Ill, for authority 
to abandon its Sherman exchange and to trunk its Sherman 
subscribers into its Williamsville exchange. 

July 22: Hearing on the petition of the People’s Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, Ill., for an order authorizing the 
issue of its bonds in the aggregate amount of $20,000. 

July 22: Hearing on the application of the City Telephone 
Exchange, of Barry, IIl., for authority to change rates. 

July 23: Hearing on the application of the Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority to change rates at 
Grayville, Fairfield, Flora and Clay City, Il. 

July 23: Hearing on the application of the Pike County 
Telephone Co., of Pittsfield, Ill., for authority to change rates 
at Griggsville and Perry. 

July 23: Hearing of the complaint of Jesse O. Brown, of 
Hillsboro, Ill., against the Montgomery County Telephone Co., 
as to the service of the company at Hillsboro. 

July 23: Hearing on the application of the Gridley Telephone 
Co. and the Findlay Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to 
change rates. 

July: [Illinois Telephone Co. authorized to make certain 
changes in rates that were in effect July 1, 1913, in its ex- 
changes at Bluffs, Carrollton, Greenfield, Roodhouse and White 
Hall for the purpose.of eliminating concessions and preventing 
discrimination. 

INDIANA. 

July 28, 29: Postponed hearing at New Albany, Ind., on 
petition of Cumberland Telephone Co. for a readjustment of 
rates. 

July 30, 31: Postponed hearings at Jeffersonville, Ind., on 
the application of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
for an equalization of rates. 

July: Hearing at Rockport the latter part of July in the 
matter of the adjustment of the rates of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Spencer county. 

MICHIGAN. 

August 13: The commission has given the Independent 

companies involved in the proposed merger and division of 
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territory between the Michigan State Telephone Co. and the 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co. until August 13 to present 
their side of the case. 

MIsSISSIPPI. 

July 11: Mississippi Home Telephone Co. granted an ex- 
tension of 90 days in which to complete the work of install- 
ing new equipment, keeping the exchange closed until this is 
finished. 

MIssour!. 

July 10: Dismissal of complaint of the Edina Commercial 
Club vs. the Edina Telephone Co., of Edina, Mo., alleging that 
the company charged rates in excess of the schedule filed with 
the commission, and an amended complaint charging that the 
company violated the terms of an ordinance in not granting 
free service to all parts of Knox County. The first charge 
was found to be without evidence to support it and the com- 
mission held that the terms of a city ordinance could not be 
introduced as affecting rates outside of the corporate limits. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 14: Order adjusting the routing of toll messages be- 
tween the Lawrence Telephone Co., of Lawrence, Neb., and 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Hastings. The 
order provides that on all messages routed from Lawrence to 
Hastings via Pauline, the companies shall divide on a basis 
of 5 per cent. On all messages that the Lincoln company at 
Hastings routes to Lawrence, via Blue Hill, the latter being 
entirely its own line, the Lawrence company will get a com- 
mission of 10 per cent. for receiving these messages. The Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. refuses to take messages origi- 
nally routed via Pauline, inasmuch as the lines from Lawrence 
to Pauline are owned by other companies. 

New York. 

July: Complaint by Philip E. Lewis, of Utica, Allbert P. 
Seaton and George Dagwell, of the village of New Hartford, 
George T. Anderson and Arthur A. Cole, of Whitestown, and 
Eva E. Griffiths, of Yorkville, against the New York Tele- 
phone Co. respecting the telephone company’s increase of rates 
and the imposition of a toll rate between Utica and New 
Hartford and also between Utica and Whitesboro. 


OuIO0. 

July 14: Formal application filed by Harry M. Daugherty, 
of Columbus. for legal authority to organize the $25,000,000 
Ohio State Telephone Co., of which S. G. McMeen, of Co- 
lumbus, is to be president and which is a merger of 15 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Ohio. 

July 16: Order in respect to the application of the Akron 
People’s Telephone Co. for authority to issue $750,000 of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock for refunding outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness to the extent of $380.000 and for 
financing improvements and extensions to cost $370,000. The 
commission authorized the issue of $380,000 for refunding pur- 
poses, effective not prior to December 1, 1915; and withholds 
authority as to the $370,000. 

September 16: Postponed hearing at the request of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. on the company’s protest against the 
valuation of its Lancaster property as fixed by the commis- 
sion. This case arose out of the complaint of the city of Lan- 
caster against the increased business rates established by the 
telephone company which became effective July 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

July: Authoritv granted the Mosinee Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates. The order also directs that the company pay 
to all patrons who own their own telephones 15 cents per 
month as a rental therefor. 

The Citizens Telephone Exchange was authorized to issue 
$24,900 of stock for the purpose of extending and improving 
its plant and system within the city of Sheboygan, Wis. 

The Dukes Prairie Telephone Co. was authorized to issue 
$20 of stock to replace void stock of a like amount issued in 
ignorance of the stock and bond law. 

The Gillett Rural Telephone Co.. of Gillett. Wis., was au- 
thorized to issue $2.850 of stock; $1,050 of this amount to be 
used to replace a similar amount of void stock issued in ignor- 
ance of the stock and bond requirements. $1.200 to be used in 
paving for a similar amount of the stock of the Linzy Brook 
Telephone Co., and $600 to be used in making extension and 
additions to the plant of the applicant. 

The St. Croix Telephone Co. was authorized to issue $6,000 
of bonds to be sold at not less than 75 per cent. of their par 
value, the proceeds to be used in erecting and equipping its 
new central office building. 

July: In the matter of the Marquette & Adams County 


Telephone Co., of Oxford, Wis., upon its application for au- 
thority to increase rates, the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
directed that the company discontinue its rate of $6.50 per 
year for telephone service and substitute a rate of $10 per 
year. 











Trouble Testing in a Common Battery Telephone Exchange 


Methods of Testing in Connection with Milliammeter and Voltmeter—Reports of Troubles and their Record- 
ing—Steps in Locating Various Cases—Handling Orders for New Installations, Changes 
and other Non-maintenance Work—Final Installment 


By W. W. Kinsley, he. 


Sometimes the tester has to play the part of a detective. 
Only just today I overheard a tester saying to a repair clerk: 

“Miss Fuller, what do you mean by your report, ‘Strings 
worn on transmitter’ ?” 

“Well! I don’t know what the subscriber meant. That was 
what he said.” 

“But what strings are there to wear?” 

“He said that the strings were worn on the transmitter so 
that the mouthpiece would not stay on.” 

“Oh! then you mean that the threads are worn on the mouth- 
piece. Send him a new mouthpiece and I think that we can 
count that case as cleared.” 

For an “N.” or “Noisy” report of trouble, test for a short, 
ground or loose connection in the line. Noisy instrument cords 
are sometimes located by having the subscriber shake them. 
Definite information as to the location of the trouble is ob- 
tained by having the repairman put a solid short on the line 
while the tester listens for the noise. A quiet line shows 
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Fig. 2. Maintenance Check Sheet. 


the trouble beyond the repairman. Readings with the milliam- 
meter are best supplemented by the ear. Electric light induc- 
tion sometimes calls for additional transpositions in the line. 
For a “Per.” or “Permanent” signal, test for a short, ground 
or cross. If it is particularly heavy, open the line at the 
office protector to see whether the trouble is in or out. Aerial 
trouble is detected by its constantly changing value and by 
the noise on the line. A wet short is frequently accompanied 
by a sizzling or frying sound and the voltage rapidly falls 
away from its initial reading due to the gas that is formed 
during electrolysis at the point of trouble. Subscriber station 
wiring, when short, tests quiet, but if the permanent signal 
is due to a receiver off, then the value of the reading to- 
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gether with the room noise, will indicate the trouble. In 
the latter case it is frequently possible to signal the sub- 
scriber by means of a howler circuit which, using a buzzer 
and induction coil, sets up a howling noise in the receiver 
at the subscriber’s station. Sometimes the bell can be tingled 
by reversing or ringing on the line, especially if a high volt- 
age is available. 

If the subscriber verifies the report “R. B.” or “Receiver 
Broken,” additional information can generally be obtained as 
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Fig. 3. Order Form for New Installation. 


to the urgency of the case and the repairman instructed ac- 
cordingly. 

A case of “W. D.” or “Wires Down,” is often reported by 
some one passing along the street. While it is best to try to 
verify the report, the repairman must usually be seat on the 
case to try and locate the trouble. When wires, other than 
telephone wires, are found to be the ones that are down, 
they are, if possible, identified and referred to the company 
to which they belong. 

The report “Xed.” or “Crossed,” indicates one line crossed 
with another and a cross or ground is tested for. If no trouble 
is found on either side of the line, the trouble can frequently 
be caught by waiting for it to come in, by ringing on the line 
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and by testing the line with the ground key for unbalanced 
conditions. 

The instances cited do not by any means cover the entire 
field of cases that will be reported, but they serve to indicate 
the general routine that must be followed in diagnosing the 
trouble. 

When many cases of a similar nature are found on test to 
be coming in at any time, then the tester will look for ‘a com- 
mon source of trouble. If they comprise wets, shorts, or 
grounds, the failure of a cable may be responsible. The con- 
ductors of the lines in trouble should be grouped as far as 
possible to determine what section has failed and tests of 
spare pairs may be used to confirm the probable location. 
If there are no wets, but shorts and grounds only, then the 
trouble may*be due to an accident that has wholly or partly 
severed the cable. During or after a storm, the location of 
breaks in the line, such as poles down, may frequently be 
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Fig. 4. A Move Order Form. 
determined with considerable accuracy by grouping the ad- 
dresses of the lines in trouble. 

Trouble on the central office equipment is entered on a ticket 
and on the repair clerk’s sheet by the repair clerk and the ticket 
given to the switchboard man. He makes all of the neces- 
sary tests and clears the trouble without calling on the tester 
for assistance. When the tester gets a case of trouble that 
tests inside, he refers the case to the switchboard man who 
handles it from then on. 

Switchboard trouble reports are also found to frequently re- 
cur and a definite routine of testing each class is followed. The 
tests for the various cases cannot be outlined as well in switch- 
board work as in line and subscriber station work, for the 
circuits are much more involved and the tests called for have 
generally to be modified according to the circuits in use in 
the office. Many of the reports are of such a nature as to 
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indicate where to look for the trouble. There ‘s no question 
raised, for instance, in the repairman’s mind as to what prob- 
ably needs to be done in such cases as “cord broken,” “gener- 
ator gone,” “key sticks,” “opal broken.” So with experience, 
further routines will develop that will make the clearing of 
most cases easy. The individual tests that are used are quite 
similar to those used for trouble outside of the office. Some 
variations are necessary in order to make the tests apply to 
the more intricate circuits but the general methods followed 
are the same. 

The exchange area is divided into districts comprising ap- 
proximately equal labor values. The labor value is deter- 
mined by considering the number of telephones and branch 
exchanges in each district, the telephone development of the 
area, the condition of the outside plant with respect to cable, 
aerial wire, trees, etc., and the transportation facilities. 

As the trouble is tested, it is distributed by the tester in 
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Fig. 5. Sample of a Change Order Form, 


pigeon holes allotted to the various districts and is then ready 
for assignment to the repairmen. When the trouble is given 
out, it is moved to an adjacent pigeon hole and is kept there 
until it is cleared. 

Reporting to the tester are the repairmen who care for the 
trouble outside of the office. Record is kept of their reporting 
time and the time on each job on a maintenance check sheet as 
shown in Fig. 2. Each case of trouble or other work is en- 
tered in ‘a group of three small spaces opposite the repairman’s 
name. The upper space shows the telephone number of the 
case worked on, the middle space the time that the case was 
O. K.’ed, and the lower space a code number and letter that 
indicates the classification of the trouble found. 

The bottom of the sheet is ruled to provide tally spaces for 
the various trouble classifications and this record is used to 
make a semi-monthly report of the kinds of trouble cleared. 




















July 25, 1914. 


It then becomes easy to follow the individual reports and de- 
termine where special care should be taken so as to cut down 
heavy reports along any line. The sheet is also used to show 
the carfares used, by placing a check mark over the case which 
the fare was allowed. 

Closely associated with testing and handling trouble is test- 
ing and O. K.’ing orders for new installations, changes, etc. 
Orders are issued by the contract department for any work 
that needs to be done on a station and which is not for main- 
tenance reasons. 

Forms adapted to this work are shown in Figs. 3, 4, 5 
and 6. They are intended for use on new installations, mov- 
ing from one address to another, changing the equipment or 
class of service and taking out equipment. For this pur- 
pose cards 5% ins. by 8% ins. and of different colors, may 
be used. As an illustration the form for a new installation 
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Fig. 6, Order Form for a Take Out. 

may be printed on yellow paper; the move order on pink; 
the change order on light blue; and the take out order on 
salmon paper. If a change is called for in conjunction with 
a move, a move order only is made out and if a change 
of location is desired without a change of address, a change 
order only is issued. These orders will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a later article. 

One copy of each of these orders is sent to the tester, who 
has panel and jack assignments made and jumpers run where 
necessary. The order is filed until it is called for by the 
installer at the completion of the installation. As the order 
shows the telephone number, name and address, class of serv- 
ice, cable conductors and panel and jack, it is but necessary 
to make tests almost identical with those made in testing a 
case of trouble. 

The line is ordered up and the operator called to check up 
on the office end of the equipment. The panel and jack, 
number plate and class of service are checked at the same time. 
Then the line is tested and finally the installed station is called 
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for a talking test and the bells are carefully adjusted. Any 
trouble detected is of course cleared by the installer. 

The equipment installed is noted on the order, together with 
the installer’s name, the date, and a serial O. K. number as- 


signed by the tester. A record is kept on the check sheet of 
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Fig. 7. Cable Change Order for Re-assignment of Conductors. 


the serial O. K. number and the order number so that a check 
may be had, if desired, of installation work that has been ap- 
proved by the tester. As soon as new work has been ap- 
proved by the tester, it becomes the duty of the maintenance 
department to care for the equipment. The order is then 
passed to the clerk to have a trouble card written up. In 
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Fig. 8 Cable Cut Sheet to Provide Additional Facilities. 
the case of out orders, the testing is not necessary and the 
trouble card is given to the jumperman to pull the dead 
jumpers after the order number and date have been entered. 
When cable conductors on a number of lines have to be re- 
assigned in order to provide facilities for a new line, cable 
change sheets are made out and handled in the same way that 
orders are- handled. Orders for this work are issued by the 
assignment clerk on a form shown in Fig. 7. In such cases 
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all the lines involved are tested before the cable change is 
O. K’ed. No new trouble cards need to be written but all 
of the old ones have to be changed by the clerk. 

Large cable re-arrangements, or additions that are made 
to provide additional cable facilities, are made on cable cut 
sheets, Fig. 8, and are handled in the same way that cable 
changes are handled. Frequently there are a series of cable 
cuts issued to care for a single large addition or re-arrange- 
ment. They are not, however, completed simultaneously and 
so call for a series of O. K. numbers. 

Trouble that has to be referred to other departments, or 
offices for clearing, is entered on to the check sheet in the 
regular way but opposite a name such as “other offices and 
departments.” Work that is referred to and handled by the 
switchboard man, is also regularly entered opposite his name. 

No record is made of those cases that are tested O. K. by 
the tester or are classified as “circuit duplicates,” but they are 
tallied in their proper place. “Test O. K.” by both outside 
repairman and switchboard man are shown in the body of the 
check sheet and are tallied in their proper places. 

The repairman is frequently called on to do special work 
that is not reported as trouble, and which may or may not 
be shown on the cards. Record of all of this work is shown 
on the check sheets so that the entire time of the man may 
be accounted for. 

While the distribution of the tim. of his men is a part of 
the tester’s duty, it will be omitted from this article as it 
opens up a field that has many parts not closely associated with 
the handling of trouble. 

Although courtesy and tact are not necessary on the part 
of the tester in dealing with a “ground” or “permanent,” yet 
they are very essential parts of the test in dealing with a sub- 
scriber who is generally unfamiliar with the workings of a 
telephone exchange. Frequently a few words of cheerful ex- 
planation can satisfy a subscriber who is well along toward 
becoming a chronic kicker. If he understands that the trou- 
ble is unavoidable and that all reasonable efforts are being 
made to give the service that he is paying for, he will gen- 
erally agree to wait his turn. 

This is where a tester has a chance to clear trouble which 
could not later be cleared by the most expert mechanic. Such 
cases not infrequently save explanations on the part of his 
superiors at a later time when the subscriber has become a 
chronic complainer. This does not apply to the repairman with 
as much force, for he can do much damage by talking too 
much as he generally does not have all the information at 
hand relative to the case and so may make statements that will 
be misinterpreted by the subscriber. It is then a good rule 
on the part of the repairman to let the subscriber do all 
of the talking, for then the repairman will probably have less 
explaining to do to his superior at a later date. 

It is frequently hard for the tester to stop, when work 
has piled up, as it will after a storm, to make a satisfied sub- 
scriber. But a far-sighted one will see it is time well spent to 
do all he can to make the system which he has to do with, 
a thing to be proud of, not only as to the mechanical working 
but also as to the personnel of the organization with which 
he is connected. 





1913 A Record Year in Timber Preservation. 


The most notable progress yet recorded in the chemical 
treatment of timber to prevent decay was made in 1913, ac- 
cording to a report recently issued by the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association in co-operation with the Forest Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The report states that 93 wood preserving plants in 1913 
consumed over 108 million gallons of creosote oil, 26 million 
pounds of dry zinc chloride, and nearly 4 million gallons of 
other liquid preservatives. With these, the plants treated over 


153 million cubic feet of timber, or about 23 per cent. more 
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than in 1912. The output from additional plants unrecorded 
would increase the totals given. 

Impregnation of wood with oils and chemicals to increase 
its iresistance to decay and insect attack, the report goes on 
to say, is an industry which has become important in the 
United States only in recent years. In Great Britain and most 
of the European countries practically every wooden cross tie 
and telephone or telegraph pole receives preservative treat- 
ment. In the United States less than 30 per cent. of the 135 
million cross ties annually consumed, are treated, and the proper 
treatment of an annual consumption of four million poles 
may be said to have scarcely commenced. 

Real progress in the United States dates from 1832, when the 
Kyanizing process, using bichlorides of mercury, was devel- 
oped. In 1837 two other processes were introduced, the Bur- 
nett process using zinc chloride, and the Bethel process using 
coal tar creosote. These last processes are largely in use today. 

The idea of timber preservation at first made very slow 
growth in this country, on account of the large supply of 
cheap and durable timbers and the general disregard shown 
toward economy in the use of natural resources. In 1885 there 
were only three pressure plants in the United States; in 1895 
only 15; and in 1913 there were 117 plants. 





Stockholders of Parent Bell Company. 

Only two corporations in the United States have a larger 
number of shareholders than the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., says the Wall Street Journal, these being 
the United States Steel and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
companies. The number of shareholders of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on June 30, 1913 was 53,- 
737. Of these 60 per cent. are residents of Massachusetts 
and 53 per cent. of the company’s total outstanding capi- 
tal is owned in that state. On April 1, 1914, the company 
had 223 stockholders owning 1,200 shares each, or over— 
excluding brokerage houses—of whom 129, or 58 per cent. 
were residents in Massachusetts. 

A Consistent Growth from Small Beginning. 

Tully Pontious, superintendent of the Rochester Telephone 
Co., an Independent company of Rochester, Ind., has seen the 
company grow from less than 100 subscribers in 1896, when 
it started with Mr. Pontious in the same position he now oc- 
cupies, to an exchange that today has 800 city subscribers and 
260 country home subscribers. Miss Bell Bernetha, chief oper- 
ator, started in her present capacity, at about the same time 
as Mr. Pontious and _is still with the company. 

To Audit Books of Leavenworth Company. 

A committee has been appointed by the city commis- 
sioners of Leavenworth, Kan., to audit the books of the 
Peoples Home Telephone Co., the company which is op- 
erating the consolidated system in Leavenworth. A report 
was recently made to the commissioners showing the company 
had suffered a loss and should have higher rates. 











Consolidated Service at Joplin, Mo., Satisfies Public. 

A recent issue of the Joplin News Herald, of Joplin, Mo., 
publishes a number of views of the new consolidated exchange 
of the Home Telephone Co., together with an article which 
declares that since the two telephone systems, the Bell and 
Home exchanges, were consolidated, the city has been enjoy- 
ing a far better telephone service than it ever had before. 





Bell-Western Union Unmerger in Massachusetts. 
Having been assured by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
that its plan to discontinue operating stations in the offices 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. will mean 
no reduction in efficiency or increase in rates, the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission has withdrawn its objec- 
tions. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Tray for Small Piece Parts. 

In TeLepuony for July 11, I read with interest the de- 
scription, on page 32, of a simple and novel tray, that was 
made by A. W. Bennett, for small parts. As near as 
I can remember the date, it was last summer that G. K. 
Mills of Wentworth exchange, Chicago, first put this idea 
into practice and built just such a tray, as the one de- 
scribed, for use in that exchange. Last winter I followed 
his example and built one for use in South Chicago ex- 
change. It had 200 such compartments available. I used 
one side of an old material cabinet for the trays and re- 
tained the other side as it originally was with shelves 
and drawers, for the storage of articles too large for the 
trays. It was found to be very convenient indeed. 

It was thought best, however, to solder to the front of 
the tray a short piece of designation strip (metal) into 
which could be slipped a piece of cardboard or paper with 
not only a description of the parts that, were stored there, 
but also the name by which further supplies could be or- 
dered. This piece of designation strip was soldered to the 
side of the tray so that it would not interfere with pulling 
the tray out and also so that it would not be used as a 
handle by the workman who might be getting the supplies 
as it was not thought that the strip could be made rigid 
enough to serve as a handle. The use of the strip also 
made it possible to rearrange the supplies with but little 
labor, as the strips of paper could be easily moved or new 
ones made out. 

Washington, D. C. W. W. 


Letters to His Old Boss. 
Bessemer Hump. 


Kinsley, Jr. 





My Dear Pinder: 

I am glad to know Effie Dobson broke even on that 
last bunch of stock. I thought the fellow would get wise 
sooner or later, and was afraid Effie would be late. You 
can tell him that there isn’t a chance in the world of his 
loading up 51 per cent. It’s being held here for some 
reason or other. The best he can do is to hold on and for- 
get it for a while. Maybe a reorganization will help him 
out. 

Well, Pinder, our old friend Mark Dixon showed up 
here a short time ago. You remember him, I presume, as 
you paid him a salary for several years. He was and is a 
good telephone man, but to my notion he has gone wrong. 
I have only my own experience with him to judge from. 

He came here looking prosperous as a foreign prince. 
About the second day he began talking about buying in 
with me. The idea struck me favorably enough as I have 
really more than I can do and not enough to justify hiring 
a man at a steady salary. Everything considered he’s 
just the kind of a fellow I need—thoroughly practiced and 
a hustler, as I remember him. 

Well, we spent two or three days talking it over and 
finally came to a tentative agreement. He -was to put 
up $5,000, $1,000 of which was to be used for extensions. 
Practically $2,000 was to be used for that purpose as I 
was to put in $1,000 also. 

There was a little delay about him getting his money 
in hand, but until he did he was to take hold with me. 
So far so good. A week went by. I saw little of him as 
he was out looking things over and making notes of his 
observations. He also got acquainted with nearly every- 
body worth knowing in town and some who are not worth 
knowing. One of the latter was Bill Trailor. The only 
thing that keeps Trailor mixed in with the “upper crust” 
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is his money. He’s been into almost everything so it didn’t 
seem unusual for him to come around and begin to talk 
about buying me out. I spoke to Dixon about it and he 
appeared surprised, but said Trailor seemed to be all 
right, but that he wanted to carry his part of the deal 
through. 

As I hadn’t told Trailor of my agreement with Dixon 
I had another talk with him. He said that was all right, 
and as Dixon had showed him how they could “clean up” 
he guessed he’d go in with him. I surmised right away 
that Dixon was hoping to get his money from Trailor. 

I went back after Dixon and asked him right out what 
his scheme was. He told me his plan, calling me several 
kinds of a fool for staying here worrying my head off, 
when there was such a fine opportunity to make a “clean- 
ing” and get away. 

I was pretty mad and asked him why, if there was a 
chance he was trying to “ditch” me and hand it to Trailor. 

He said that maybe he was mistaken in his estimate 
of me, but if I was game he would rather put the deal 
over with me and leave Trailor out. 

His idea was to spend a little money where it would 
make the most show—in other words use furniture and 
metal polish freely and let deterioration “go by the board.” 
Then he could unload the plant for about three times its 
actual value. 

Well, I told him he wasn’t mistaken in his estimate of 
me in the first place, and that when I sold out to a fair 
buyer I should do my best to have him inform himself 
of the exact value and condition of the plant; that I 
would not be a party to any such plan as he proposed and 
that neither he nor Trailor could buy a nickel’s worth of 
the plant for a million dollars. 

I don’t take much stock in Dixon’s story to Trailor that 
he had worked this game successfully for several years. 
He didn’t have anything to show for it. 

So you are in another agreement as to whether your 
rate should be high enough to take care of the loss on 
your two small outlaying exchanges which are not self 
supporting. 

In the first place, an increase of rates in these small 
exchanges would bring about a cancellation of many of 
your contracts then and probably more than overbalance 
your gain. I think you were right in including these ex- 
changes in your replacement value. They are a part of 
your plant connected to it by trunk lines the same as a 
small station is a part of a railroad system. The railroad 
company, I believe, is bound to maintain these stations even at 
a loss. Cut these stations out and where would the metropol- 
itan stations and terminals find themselves? 

Now in your case the public in your town would be as 
much inconvenienced by your discontinuing service at your 
two small exchanges as would the subscribers at those 
places. 

I think the courts have held that pioneers are justified 
in remuneration for their unusual risk in starting new en- 
terprises. Gratuities, such as land grants, building sites, 
etc., are classed under this head. You have ventured into 
these two neighboring towns partly at your own invita- 
tion and partly at the solicitation of the public. Eventually 
your patronage may justify the investment. In time you 
may extend to other points and secure enough patronage 
and interchange of service, termed toll business, to pay 
a reasonable income on your investment. 

In beginning such a venture necessarily your rates must 
be low to introduce the service. If you were introducing 
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soap or breakfast food, you would give away samples 
for which your established trade would pay unknowingly. 
I should think it. would hold that your established ex- 
change should pay for your sample service so to speak. 

But you will meet this argument: The users of your 
soap or breakfast food derive no benefit from the samples 
you distribute. That is a mistaken idea. With increased 
output certain economies can be effected and either a 
reduction in price or an increase in size of bar or package 
(which is the same thing) will result. 

Likewise the use of your service will stimulate business 
between neighboring towns. Therefore the merchants are 
almost from the beginning repaid for their small propor- 
tion of your neighborhood deficiency. 

When your toll department becomes so extensive as to 
be self supporting, the question will arise as to whether 
toll rates or local rates should be reduced. 

The question as to whether, by economies and careful 
management, a surplus accumulated should revert back to 
the patrons, be considered as dividends, or used for plant 
extensions, is something I have not thought of. Will study 
over it a little before I give you my opinion. 

Little Dudley. 





Newspaper Tip Service of Federal Company. 

In a campaign to increase its long distance revenue the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has developed a “newspaper tip service,” which is said 
to add considerably to toll receipts. An arrangement 
is made with the News, Courier and Enquirer of Buffalo 
whereby these dailies are called up by long distance, col- 
lect, by the toll operator of any exchange in the Federal 
system whenever there is any happening of news interest 
in the territory covered by the local exchange. 

In order to stimulate greater interest in the plan on the 
part of exchange managers and to impress upon employes 
the necessity of the thorough accomplishment of its de- 
tails, H. D. Hurlburt, long distance traffic manager of the 
company, had a number of “newspaper tip service cards” 
printed and neatly framed for use in the exchanges of the 
Federal system. One card was posted at each exchange 
at the toll position of the switchboard, in front of the 
operator, to serve as a constant reminder of the service. 

Every employe of the company is encouraged to develop 
a “nose for news” and to inform the long distance opera- 
tor whenever anything of news value happens in the ex- 
change area. Upon receiving news for transmission to the 
Buffalo papers, the local long distance toll operator fills 
out a toll ticket in the usual way, seeing that it is stamped 
“Sent collect,” and then calls the editorial department of 
each of the three papers. When the editorial department 
is ready to talk, she tells them that the Federal company 
has a news tip and names her exchange. The newspapers 
place no time limit for the transmission of the information, 
but toll operators are instructed by the company to make 
a note beforehand of the information to be sent in order 
to avoid any possible delay or confusion. 

The newspapers with which the company has this ar- 
rangement are declared to be giving their earnest co-oper- 
ation and have shown their appreciation of the success 
of the plan by writing to their local correspondents in the 
various exchange districts requesting them to use the Fed- 
eral lines for long distance whenever possible. The local 
correspondents have also been advised that they are to 
receive full crdit for any news obtained through the ef- 
forts of the employes of the company, the correspondents 
being paid for the amount of newspaper space that news 
from their town occupies. This being the case the em- 
ployes of the Federal company are instructed that in no 
case should the news tip be given to the local correspondent. 
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To impress upon employes the importance of the long 
distance news tip service, and also to insure the newspa- 
pers that the plan is being carried out in a complete man- 
ner, the company has arranged with a clipping bureau in 
Buffalo to furnish the Federal company éach day with 
clippings from the Buffalo papers of news items from every 
town or city where there is a Federal exchange. These 
clippings are, in turn, forwarded to all exchange managers 
and each manager thus has a check on the results of his 
efforts in his territory. , 

A. I. E. E. Standardization Rules. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers held at the Detroit con- 
vention, the report of the standards committee, submit- 
ting to the board the Standardization Rules as recom- 
mended for adoption by that committee, was presented. 
Consideration was postponed to an adjourned meeting to 
be held in New York in July, and an invitation was extended 
to the members of the standards committee, and repre- 
sentatives of other societies who had collaborated in the 
work of the committee, to attend this meeting for the pur- 
pose of a thorough discussion of the matter. 

The meeting was held recently and was attended by 
members of the board, the standards committee, and others 
interested. After a comprehensive discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the rules reported by the standards com- 
mittee be, and hereby are, adopted, to take effect on De- 
cember 1, 1914, subject to editorial revision by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of correcting errors and clarifying 
the real intent of the rules.” 

Later the board convened in executive-session and adopted 
the resolution as recommended. The board also directed 
that the proposed rules be printed in the August issue of 
the Institute Proceedings. 

Resolutions were then adopted by the board of directors 
expressing appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Institute by Dr. A. E. Kennelly, chairman, Professor C. A. 
Adams, secretary, and the other members of the standards 
committee, and its various sub-committees, in performing 
the arduous duty of revising the rules. 





A Survey of Welfare Work. 

The Industrial Economics Department of the National 
Civic Federation, Metropolitan Tower, New York City, 
has under way a comprehensive survey of social and in- 
dustrial conditions. An important feature of the work is 
the complete review which is being prepared of what is 
being done for the well-being of wage earners, passing 
under the general term of “welfare work,” in order that 
the present day conditions in this connection may be 
contrasted with those of an earlier period. 

Data and photographs are being secured for this purpose 
from employers in all branches who have undertaken 
work of this character and this material will also form 
a part of the permanent exhibit of the welfare department 
to be installed on the 35th floor of the Metropolitan 
Tower. It is desired that companies which have under- 
taken welfare work will co-operate with the Industrial 
Economics Department of the National Civic Federation 
and contribute material and photographs. 








A Directory De Luxe. 

“Two-color work on the finest kind of book paper” is the 
description given a new directory just issued by the new 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. at Sterling, Ill, of which 
F. Trautewein is manager. The book is said to be a bit 
nicer than anything of the kind ever gotten out in the 
county. 








From Factory 


The Chicago Expansion Bolt. 

The Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. with general offices 
in the Fisher Building, Chicago, is making extensive prepa- 
rations to enter the telephone field. This company manu- 
factures a varied line of specialties including hammer 
drills, bridle rings, pipe and conduit hangers, and expan- 
sion bolts. It will, however, give particular attention so 
far as the telephone field is concerned, to its expansion 
bolt, which, it is said, has many commendable features. 

The Chicago expansion bolt consists of four parts, the 
bolt, a soft metal cylinder, a hard tough metal cone and a 
nut. It was designed originally for the telephone indus- 
try for fastening wires, cables, etc., to masonry structures, 
since which time several million bolts have been set, and 
are now in constant use. 

The most important advantage, it is claimed, for the 
Chicago expansion bolts, is that every crevice of the 
hole is filled with soft material which is held in a non- 
yielding position between the head of the bolt and the 
cone, the cone being clinched in a fixed position by its 
fair end coming in contact with the tapering head of the 
bolt. The objection to some expansion bolts is said to be 
that when they are expanded, they merely come in con- 
tact with the walls of the hole at a few points with the 
inevitable result that within a very short time, the bolt 
will loosen up and will eventually pull out of the masonry, 
this result being caused by the crumbling of the walls of 
the hole at the points touched. 

The setting of the bolt is accomplished by drilling a 
hole to a suitable size and depth, removing the nut and 
placing the bolt head first in the hole, with the cylinder 
and cone on the shank, as shown in the accompanying il- 

















Chicago Expansion Bolt and Bridle Ring. 


lustration. Then with a hollow punch, or combination 
drill and punch, the cone is driven into the cylinder. De- 
scriptive information and literature may be secured by 
applying to the company. 

J. C. Murray with Garford Co. 

J. C. Murray, more familiarly known to the telephone 
trade throughout the country, as plain everyday “Jack 
Murray,” has joined the Garford Mfg. Company’s sales 
force, his duties having begun with that concern on July 
15th: 

Few men in the telephone business today that are active, 
have had more experience than Mr. Murray. He has been 
in the business for a number of years and is experienced 
in practically all of the different branches, including manu- 
facturing, organization, operation, engineering, and, in fact, 
is a telephone man from the ground up. In addition to 
having had so large a telephone experience and so large 
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and Salesroom 


an acquaintance in the states, Mr. Murray has also done 
a great deal of traveling and telephone work in foreign 
countries. A few months ago, he traveled through South 
America and Central America, talking and developing tele- 
phone organization. Also while in that part of the world, 
he visited the West Indies. Returning, he called on the 

















J. C. Murray. 


governor general of Newfoundland. Then, a little later, 
he took a trip to Japan, China, Philippines, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and in each case met representative tele- 
phone engineers and men of the respective countries he 
visited, discussed with them ways and means of promoting 
their interests, and of establishing better communication 
than that which they were enjoying, and gave them the 
benefit of his splendid engineering ability and knowledge. 

Mr. Murray expects to get around among his many oper- 
ating friends as fast as his various duties will permit, but 
by reason of their great number, this will naturally and 
necessarily require a considerable length of time. Jack 
says he will be glad to hear from any of his old friends 
and they will find him right on the job. 

Both Mr. Murray and the Garford Mfg. Co. are to be 
congratulated on this business connection—the Garford 
Mfg. Co. being one of the foremost manufacturers of tele- 
phone equipment in the United States, and Mr. Murray 
being one of the best known engineers and salesmen. 

At present Mr. Murray’s home is in Chicago, but he 
now contemplates moving to Elyria so that he can be in 
quick and easy touch with headquarters. 





Outing of Employes of Scranton Button Co. 

The Scranton Button Co., of Scranton, Pa., manufac- 
turer of moulded telephone fittings made of Scranton 
“Electroid” material, has issued an attractive folder de- 
voted to an announcement of the 17th annual outing of 
its employes at Lake Lodore on July 25. On one side of 
the folder is published an excellent panoramic view of 
Scranton in colors while on the other are printed sched- 
ules giving full information as to the athletic events, danc- 
ing programs, train service, etc., in connection with the 
outing. The manufacturing plants of the Lackawanna Mills 
and the Scranton Button Co., are also shown. The folder 
is elaborately illustrated and indicates the generous manner 
in which the company provides annually for these outings. 
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The Switchboard Installed at Greenville, Pa. 
By D. C. Gould. 
The Union Telephone Co. of Erie has completed the 
installation of a new switchboard equipment in its new 
exchange building in Greenville, Pa., and all calls are now 








Wire Chief’s Desk and Terminal Room. 


being handled from the new board. The board is of the 
common battery, multiple type, manufactured and installed 
by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

The “common battery” feature provides for a storage 
battery at the exchange, which furnishes electric current 
for all subscribers, including current for the transmission 
of messages, signaling subscribers and calling central. 
This feature dispenses with two essential parts of the 
old local battery telephone, namely, the generator for 
generating current to signal central, and the local bat- 
tery which provides current for the transmission of mes- 
sages between the subcribers. 

When a subscriber wishes to 
call a party, he simply lifts the 
receiver at his telephone off the 
hook. This instantly lights a 
small white electric lamp as- 
sociated with his line at the 
switchboard which notifies the 
operator that her attention is 
required. The operator inserts 
the answering plug in the line 
jack corresponding with the 
lighted lamp which operation 
extinguishes the lamp. In re- 
ply to the operator’s familiar 
“Number Please?” the _ sub- 
scriber gives the number of the 
party wanted and the operator 
then inserts the calling plug in 
the line jack of party called for 
and signals him. 

Each cord circuit is provided 
with double supervisory lamps. 
When two parties are talking, 
these two supervisory lamps 
are not illuminated but, as soon 
as either one, or both subscrib- 
ers hang up the receiver, they 
are lighted. This signal indicates to the operator that the 
conversation is ended and therefore the connection should 
be taken down. If one of the supervisory lamps remains 
lighted, it indicates to the operator that one of the 
parties still further desires her attention. 


-spond, Nos. 1, 2 
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A special feature of the new board, that will be ap- 
preciated. by the subscribers, is that which prevents the 
operator from accidentally ringing a subscriber in the ear. 
The signaling system is known as the Kellogg four-party 
harmonic selective and provides for four parties on the 
same line, each party answering to one ring. This system 
is controlled at the central office by a machine known 
as the harmonic converter, which is in reality a ringing 
machine divided into four units, each unit tuned to a dif- 
ferent vibration frequency. No. 4 unit is tuned to 16 vi- 
brations per second, No. 1 unit to 33 vibrations per second, 
No. 2 unit to 50 vibrations per second, and No. 3 unit to 
66 vibrations per second. Telephone instruments are 
numbered in the same order, one, two, three and four, 
and the ringers are similarly adjusted so that if the 
operator rings on No. 3 key only the No. 3 ringer will re- 
and 4 remaining silent. It is impossible 
for one subscriber to call another subscriber on the same 
line as heretofore. If he desires a party on the same line, 


-he will call the central office in the usual way, replace his 
receiver on.the switchhook until the operator signals the 
.party asked for. 


; Another special feature is that which prevents the 
operator from listening to any locai conversation after 
the connection is established. This is known as “secret 
service.” As the board is not equipped with a listening 
key, the operator answers a call by inserting the switch- 
board plug in the jack showing the signal light, which au- 
tomatically cuts in her listening circuit. When she estab- 
lishes the connection, the listening apparatus is automatic- 
ally cut off from the connecting cords. As there are no 
levers to throw, it is impossible for the operator to dis- 
turb or interfere with any connection. 

In order to change from the old local battery system 
to the new common battery system, it was necessary to 
cut condensers in at each of the old telephones. This, 
however, is only temporary as the old local battery tele- 


New Switchboard of the Union Telephone Coc., Greenville, Pa. 


phones will all be removed and new common battery in- 
struments installed as soon as the work can be done. 

A new wire chief’s desk was furnished with the board 
and also complete terminal equipment including a No. 10 
Cook rack. 


























July 25, 1914. 


W. H. Wilson, general manager, and Mr. Longstreet, 
the local manager, have been highly complimented on the 
new exchange and new subscribers are joining the “Union” 
daily. 


C. E. Heston Back with Stromberg-Carlson. 

C. E. Heston, formerly with W. N. Matthews & 
Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., has returned to the Rochester 
sales organization of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. to take up important territorial work. 

Besides being a well-known and well-liked young man, 








Cc. E. Heston. 


Mr. Heston is ably equipped to make a success in his 
chosen field of work. During the past 15 years he has had 
a wide telephonic experience in all parts of the world. 
The major portion of his time, prior to his initial connec- 
tion with the Stromberg-Carlsoa Co., was spent in the 
capacity of engineer for the United States Signal Corps, 
supervising work on the fire control systems of some of 
our insular possessions. 


Automatic Equipment for Tampa, Florida. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., has placed an 
order with Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, for 3,250 
lines of full automatic telephone equipment to be installed 
in the company’s new building in Tampa. This apparatus 
will give both straight line and party line service, and will 
meet the immediate requirements of the city. It is planned, 
however, to allow for a growth of 10,000 lines within the 
near future, for it is anticipated that the growth of the 
company will be very rapid during the next few years. 

The Peninsular company was organized in 1901, and 
after a period of very keen competition with the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co., absorbed its rival and now gives ex- 
clusive service throughout the counties adjacent to Tampa 
Bay. For the past two years the Peninsular company has 
been operating a semi-automatic district station of Auto- 
matic Electric Company’s manufacture, in West Tampa. 





The company, therefore, has had experience with this type | 


of apparatus, and the fact that it is planning to cut its 
entire plant over to this type of equipment may fairly be 
considered as evidence that it has found it satisfactory in 
operation. 

For some time*past the company has been rehabilitating 
its outside construction in Tampa, as well as the outlying 
country, special pains being taken with the city construc- 
tion to so plan it that the location of branch offices and 
district stations, which have been found to be especially 
economical under automatic operation, will be a very 
simple matter when the growth of the number of subscrib- 
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ers makes it advisable. The company will also be able 
to give “rapid fire” toll service by equipping the small 
exchange boards in its outlying territory with dial calling 
devices, thus allowing its operators to call Tampa sub- 
scribers direct, and permitting a toll service very nearly 
as rapid as local service. 

The equipment is to be installed as promptly as possible, 
and it will be in service not later than March first of next 
year. The Peninsular is the second Florida company to 
install automatic equipment within the past twelve months, 
the Jacksonville Home Telephone Co. having ordered a 
plant for Jacksonville last October. 





New Monarch Equipment at Greenfield, Ohio. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has just received an order from the Greenfield Telephone 
Co. of Greenfield, Ohio, covering a two-position section 
equipment, which consists of two sections arranged for 
four positions. The original installation was made in 
March, 1909, and at that time sufficient apparatus was in- 
stalled for the requirements of the exchange and for some 
future growth. The Greenfield system has greatly in- 
creased in size during the past five years, and the switch- 
board is now handling more than 950 subscribers. Four 
operators are taking care of this load at present, but after 
the new section is installed the lines will be redistributed 
so as to relieve the busiest positions and at the same time 
provide for the ever increasing demand for telephone 
service. 

The telephone plant in Greenfield is very largely a Mon- 
arch plant. In addition to the magneto multiple switch- 
board of Monarch manufacture, there are about six hun- 
dred Monarch telephones in service, more than half of 
which are of the direct current selective type. Had it not 
been for this Monarch selective system, additions to the 
switchboard would have been necessary long ago, but the 
management at Greenfield has satisfactorily fulfilled the 
requirements of its patrons by giving four-party selective 
service positive in operation and free from the false signal 
annoyance which is found in some selective systems. 

An interesting fact in connection with this addition to 
the Greenfield exchange is that the central office will be 
moved to a building just purchased by the telephone com- 
pany, and it is planned to handle the installation of the 








Greenfield, Ohio, Switchboard as First Installed. 


new section and the moving of the old sections without 
interruption to service. It will be readily understood that 
a great many problems have come up in connection with 
this move, as the location of the lines on the board is to 
be changed at the same time. An intermediate distributing 
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frame is being supplied for this purpose, and all details 
Greenfield can depend upon telephone service while the 
have been so carefully worked out that the subscribers in 
work is being carried on. G. O. Wilson, representing the 
Monarch company, spent several days in Greenfield going 
over the details of the change with company officials. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Greenfield 
board as it appeared when first installed more than five 
years ago. After the new section is installed there will 
be space for a total of 960 lines and will give real capacity 
for 1,200 or 1,500 subscribers, owing to the use of the direct 
current selective system. 


Sleet Storm Has New Rival. 

From Gary, Ind., comes the story that the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. lines near the plant of the Buffington Cement Co. 
have collapsed solely from the weight of moisture hardened 
cement dust on the wires, which finally grew so heavy as to 
snap 27 toll lines. 








The Problem of Insufficient Postage on Foreign Letters. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has received 
a letter from Claude L. Matthews, vice-president of W. N. 
Matthews & Brother, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., suggesting a 
remedy for the complaints of foreign buyers for the neglect 
of American firms to affix sufficient postage to their foreign 
correspondence. The letter by Mr. Matthews follows: 


Gentlemen :— 

I have noted with considerable interest the large number 
of complaints in the “Daily Consular and Trade Reports” 
from American Consuls all over the world regarding short 
paid postage on American mail. , 

While we use the utmost care in sending out mail matter 
to foreign countries, to see that proper postage is put on the 
mail matter, every now and then letters will slip through 
without sufficient postage. How many more must go out 
from the offices of those who are careless with regard to 
this matter? 

I am wondering whether it would be possible for your 
Department to get the Post Office Department to make a 
rule that all mail matter addressed to foreign countries be 
returned to the sender if it does not bear proper postage to 
carry it to the foreign address. ; 

It seems to me that this could be easily arranged, as it is 
my understanding that practically all of the foreign mail 
leaves this country from comparatively few ports, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle being the principal ones. 

It seems to me that it would be money well invested by 
our government to have inspectors of mail bearing foreign 
addresses at all ports where it is taken on board steamers 
sailing for foreign ports. 

It is my belief that it is the desire of your Department 
to help in every possible way to build up a good feeling 
between the sellers in this country and the buyers of other 
countries, and it seems to me that it would be hard to 
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find a way in which you could help more than by the 
adoption of the above suggestion. 


“Get Together” Dinner of Stromberg-Carlson Heads. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. gave a “get 
together” dinner on July 10 to the officers, department 
heads and members of the sales and engineering depart- 
ments. These dinners are given several times a year and 
are lookd forward to by everyone concerned. This dinner 
was particularly interesting, as the reorganization had 











Group of Ctromberg-Carison Department Heads. 


just been completed, and plans for future growth of the 
concern were presented by W. R. McCanne, general mana- 
ger. 

Many of the faces in the accompanying illustration will 
be recognized by telephone men, several of the members 
having been in the service of the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany for many years. 





Paragraphs. 

E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours Powner Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
has published the July number of the Du Pont Magazine, 
which contains a number of interesting descriptions of 
blasting work done with Du Pont dynamite. 

R. S. MUELLER, manufacturers’ agent and warehouseman, 
423-425 High Avenue S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, is sending out 
the list of magnet wire in Cleveland stock on July 20. Under 
the caption “On the Road,” R. S. M. remarks: “Aunt Wind- 
penny says, ‘My niece writes she is busy running her new 
machine, a Rauch & Lang. Them new kinds may be all right 
but for my part I’d rather have my old reliable Wheeler and 
Wilson,’ ” 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements 
as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Everett Catt, manager of the Union Telephone Co., Union 
City, Ind., has been appointed postmaster by President Wil- 
son. 

J. C. CrRow.LEy, manager of the Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Superior, Wis., recently had a narrow escape from being shot 
when he was fired upon as he was returning from taking an 
employe home in his automobile. 

ArmE Mgssg, formerly chief clerk of the Central New York 
division of the New York Telephone Co., of Syracuse, has been 
placed in charge of the publicity work of the division, suc- 


ceeding L. L. Cleaves, who has taken a position with the 
Astor Trust Co., of New York. 


W. C. Ditton, of Corsicana, Tex., has resigned his position 
as manager of the Corsicana Telephone Co6., to accept a posi- 
tion with the Southern Telephone & Equipment Co., at Ft. 
Worth. Mr. Dillon is succeeded by Geo. Harvin, who has been 
with the Corsicana company for some time. 


CHARLES F. CorrMAN has been appointed general manager 
of the National Telephone & Electric Co., with headquarters 
at Clinton, Ill. The retiring manager, B. F. Wasson, has been 
connected with the company for the past 20 years, and will 








